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Wooden Shoes A-boating Go 


Te those who visit Holland, Michigan, at Tulip 
Time, there is something that remains in mind per- 


haps even longer than the striking beauty of the millions 
of tulips and the quaintness of the Dutch costumes. It 
is the clickety-clack of wooden shoes upon pavement and 
sidewalk. To the Dutchman these shoes are “klompen,” 
a term derived from the klomp-klomp of shoes upon the 

brick pavements. 
While this wooden footgear was generally worn by 
the peasants of Iurope, nowhere was it so common as 
’ the Netherlands. And for many 


g soil of 
reasons. Much of the Holland farming area is on pold 


on the soggy 
ers. Polder is the term applied to a lake bottom after 
the water has been pumped off and kept out behind dikes 
Not only do these klompen keep the field worker’s feet 
dry, but when he comes in for his frequent lunch times, 
it is a simple matter to step out of the shoe at the 
threshold of “mevrouw’s” spotless kitchen. 

In fact, these rows of poplar shoes arranged upon the 
stoop give the curious passer-by an exact knowledge of 
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And what a 
convenience klompen are to harassed mothers! The 
muddy-footed boys do not bring in a part of the back- 


the number and size of the family within. 


yard every time they come inside. They are a conveni- 
ence to the boys as well. They can slosh around in the 
mud without getting wet feet and use their shoes for 
boats in the surrounding canals. 

The Holland farmer also found the wooden shoe a 
The 
shoes are worn several sizes too large and, when stuffed 
This was particularly 


great help in keeping his feet warm on cold days. 


full of straw, prevent cold feet. 
appreciated during the long sessions in church when a 
special pair of Sunday shoes, carved with designs and 
brightly painted, were worn. 

Tulip Time is a festival held in a town called Holland, 
located on the west shore of Lake Michigan. It con- 
tinues for eight days beginning the Saturday nearest the 
fifteenth of May. The highlight of the intervening 
period is School Day when Dutch costumed and wooden 
shoed children parade through the village streets. 
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ODAY we accept as commonplace 

the belief that women may earn 
Ph.D. degrees, become lawyers, doc- 
tors, or independent business women, 
and that a bachelor degree in home 
economics is a desirable preparation for 
marriage and home life. But a long 
step backward in the thinking of men 
brings us to the age of Rousseau and 
the day when he wrote: 

“All education of women ought to 
be relative to men. To please them, to 
be useful to them, to make themselves 
loved and honored by them, to bring 
them up when young, to care for them 
when grown, to counsel and console 
them, to render their life agreeable and 
sweet—these are the duties of women 
in every age, and what they ought to 
learn from childhood. So long as we 
do not recognize this principle we shall 
miss the end, and all the precepts we 
give them will be of no service either 
for their happiness or ours.” 

We smile. It sounds as though women 
were chattels, that they belonged to men 
together with cattle, horses, or the house. 
Women were to be pseudo servants. 
Their sole purpose and use in life was 
to be that of making men comfortable 
and happy. 

Rousseau, writing in the 18th century, 
made other statements which, however, 
are more similar to many made today : 

“All that we have not at birth and 
that we need when grown up, is given 
us by education.” 

“This education comes to us from na- 
ture itself, is from other men, or from 
circumstance.” 

“The surest way to make a child un- 
happy is to accustom him to obtain 
everything he wants to have.” 

“I have said enough to show that 
punishment as such, should not be in- 
ficted upon children but should always 
happen to them as the natural result 
of their wrong doing.” 

Such ideas were revolutionary during 
his day and exerted tremendous in 
fluence upon the generations following 
him. These principles did not, however, 
apply, in his judgment, to girls and 
women. Education might be unbroken 
unity from childhood to maturity, and 


might be secured by studying and fol 
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By Maude Williamson 
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lowing nature itself, but the nature of 
women was such that these principles 
did not work for her. He advocated 
education for homemaking, but for a 
homemaking which was drudgery and 
subservience to man as lord and master. 

A generation before Rousseau an- 
other man was writing concerning the 
education of girls—Father Fenelon, a 
priest and later Archbishop of the Cath- 
olic Church. He wrote in 1681: 

“Nothing is more neglected than the 
education of girls. Custom and caprice 
_of mothers frequently decide everything; 
people suppose that they ought to give 
but little instruction to this sex. As 
for girls, they say, it is not necessary 
that they be learned, curiosity renders 
them vain and affected; it is enough 

¢ if they know how to govern some day 
their households, and to obey their hus 
bands without question. But what fol 
lows from the natural weakness of 
women? The more they are weak the 
more important it is to make them 
strong.” 

“She is charged with the education 
of his children; with the boys up to 
a certain age, with the girls till they 
are married or enter a convent; with 
the management of servants, with their 
manners and duties, with the details 
of expense, with the means of doing 
everything economically and honorably ; 
and ordinarily even with directing the 
estate and receiving the revenues.” 

“The learning of women, as that of 
men, ought to be restricted to knowl 
edge relating to their duties: the differ- 
ence of their employment should make 
that of their studies. It is necessary, 
therefore, to limit the instruction of 
women to the things we have just men- 
tioned. But if an acquisitive woman 
will find that this is giving her very 
narrow bounds to her desire for know]- 
edge, she is mistaken; it is, because 
she does not know the importance and 
the extent of the things in which | 
Propose to have her intrusted.” 


We may proclaim Father Fenelon, 


hing E dinnllias 


for ten years head of a Catholic school 
for girls, the first proponent of home 
making education and the progenitor 
of vocational education! 

For years he strove for the bettet 
education of girls, but he, too, believed 
that women were intellectually inferior 
to men and because of this inferiority 
their education should be restricted to 
domestic pursuits. 

Since Rousseau and Fenelon wrote the 
above paragraphs, popular attitudes to 
ward the ability of women to learn, to 
earn, and to be independent beings have 
gone through revolutionary changes, 
step by step 

“Women are inferior to men mentally 
and do not have the ability to learn.’ 
(Pre-revolutionary period). 

“Women can learn in the elementary 
fields of knowledge; that is, girls are 
mastering the Three R’s, 


capable of 
but are not equal to boys in mental 
ability, and, therefore, cannot study 
with them or go to school with them 
beyond the Three R_ period.” (Revo 
lutionary period). 

“Girls are capable of profiting from 
schooling beyond the Three R’s and are 
able to work with boys in this educa- 
tional process.” (Early 19th century). 

“Girls and women are so _ intelligent 
that they may be admitted into the sec 
ondary schools.” (Middle 19th century). 

“Women are endowed with high men 
tal ability which enables them to un- 
derstand and profit from higher educa- 
tion of the college level, on a par with 
men.” (Middle and late 19th century). 

“Women are capable of progressing 
in the field of higher education side by 
side with men, but they should have 
an opportunity to pursue a differentiated 
course leading toward life pursuits pe 
culiar to them.” (Late 19th and earl) 
20th century). 

“Education for domestic pursuits may 
be on the level of higher education.” 
(Late 19th century). 

“Homemaking is a profession whicl 
challenges the thinking and abilities of 
(Today). 


“Preparation for family life is a fun- 


women.” 
damental need for everyone since all 
members of the modern family partici- 


(Continued on page 122) 




















Ewing Galloway 


Gloves which satisfy must be selected to suit the preference, purpose and purse of the 
wearer. An article which does not give service comparable to the average of its type 
is no bargain at any price 


~ CONOMIC education today must 

be concerned with the development 
of a point of view, a training for con- 
structive attitudes, and the development 
of selective judgment in those problems 
involved in the present day  socio- 
economic phases of human relations and 
human behavior of which consumer edu- 
cation is one important phase. 

Many are the problems facing youth 
today in its acceptance of its own in- 
creasing responsibilities in making 
choices and utilizing the means of liv- 
ing. The conditions creating these 
problems and needs must be considered. 
The point of departure in the practice 
of teaching economic and social aspects 
of adolescent living must be youth’s own 
interests and experiences in daily living. 
If this field of education is to be effec- 
tive, we must start with things closest 
to the student’s experience, one of which 
experience with his 
ultimately 


be his daily 
clothing. This should lead 
to the understanding that 
worth consuming if the life lived has 


may 


nothing is 
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not been improved because of the man- 
ner and type of consumption of goods 
or services. 

A part of the 
Polonius gave to young Laertes, as the 
lad was about to return to France fol- 
lowing the Coronation of the New 
Danish King, readily to the 
tongues of many instructors in the field 
of clothing. Do you recall the lines? 
“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not 


wise counsel which 


comes 


gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

And they in France of the best rank 
and _ station; 

Are of a most select and generous chief 
in that.” 

It is through that speech that Polo- 
nius is introduced to the audience and 
through its interpretation that a_pro- 
ducer has his way with the character 
of Polonius. By a shift in inflection and 
word emphasis Polonius is made either 
a sage or a rather frivolous old man. 

The advice is given with either loving 





By Lillian H. 





care and sympathetic caution for the 
pitfalls ahead of Laertes, or else with 
a twinkle in the eye and the tongue in 
the cheek which reveal a secret longing 
on the part of Polonius to return to 
the flesh pots of his own youth. 

I once heard those lines spoken with 
a dignity and wisdom worthy of a 
Moses and for the first time in many 
productions of Hamlet which I had 
witnessed, I felt love and respect for 
Polonius in troubled 














the stability of 
Denmark. 

When we play the part of Polonius 
Laertes entrusted to us 








to the young 
where, I wonder, do we place the in- 
flection and critical 
examination of new books, magazines, 
courses of study, and other materials 
which have come to my desk recently 
leads me to ask whether we aren’t sub- 
scribing more often than we should to 
the flesh pots and wishful thinking 
which seek to make every girl a queen 
dressed in rich fabrics rather than an 
average American girl living of neces 
sity from the average American family 
purse. This course leaves many a gitl 
defeated because she is unable to attain 
the heights of richness of which she has 





emphasis? <A 




























dreamed. 

I should like to pass in review two 
projects which I think will illustrate 
something of what I have in mind. 
Four years ago the student clubs de 
partment of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association reported on a stud! 
of costume slips. The study covered 
approximately 3400 cases and had for 
its purpose: 

“1.To determine consumer preferences 















in buying’ slips. 








2.To determine whether consume 
preferences coincide with consume 
purchases. 

3. To determine the difficulties encout 






tered in fit and wearing quality 0 
slips purchased.” 
I quote also from the summary 0 








findings : 

“The study on slips shows that thes 
high school and college girls preferred 
to purchase an unweighted, preshrunk. 
silk crepe, two-gore, bias-cut slip wit! 
lace-finished edges both top and _ bottom 
and adjustable straps. The desired sli 
has a brassiere top and a shadow-pro0 
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iate Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


skirt and ranges in price from $1.00 to 
$1.99. Style, price and fiber were the 
chief factors guiding these girls in se- 
lecting their slips. These students ex- 
perienced difficulty in getting slips of 
the correct bust measure that were long 
enough. Yarn slippage and fabric pull- 
ing at the seams were major defects 
which appeared after wearing. The 
presence of an N.R.A. label was of in- 
terest to less than half of the students 
purchasing these slips.” 

In this first case the emphasis is 
clearly on individual preferences. The 
girls wanted slips rich in fabric and 
trim, as good as the market affords in 


quality, the cream of the average slip 
market. 
failure of the individual slips to come 


Emphasis was placed on the 


up to their great expectations, a dis- 
appointing and disillusioning experience. 
The fact that only one girl in the 3400 
had paid enough for her slip to make 
it possible to secure all of these quali- 
ties was not stressed, nor was mention 
made of the fact that a wide gap 
existed between what these girls wanted 
and what they were accustomed to pay. 

There is a statement in an article on 
standards of living in the Slatist for 
August 26, 1939, which we would do 
well to consider at this point: “Pressure 


varies not with difficulties of providing 
subsistence alone, but rather the width 
of the gap between the scale of living 
a nation maintains and that needed to 
satisfy its genuine or artificially in 
spired concepts of what constitutes an 
adequate living.” 

These girls had been made quality 
slip conscious. They knew what they 
wanted but they didn’t know how much 
of it their purses would buy, nor which 
part of it could be eliminated and still 
leave a_ satisfactory purchase. Such 
consumers widen the gap and bear a 
large share of the responsibility for the 


(Continued m page 120) 


Only by experience can the consumer learn to stop some of the leaks in her purse which increase the gap between her real and 
imaginary standards of living. Our duty as teachers is to reduce the gap by building standards slowly but surely from the bottom 
up. Practical buying problems give our students rich experiences in the use of money 


























Less than forty dollars was spent in making over an old-fashioned living room into the charming modern one pictured above. Un- 

attractive glass doors were removed from the book cases which flank the fireplace. 

necessary chandeliers and wall brackets were discarded. Fresh paint, new wall paper and curtains and re-arrangement of furniture 
completed the transformation of this room from its worn and dull state into a comfortable and attractive family center. 
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By Clara Dodson 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
North Texas State Teachers College 


ANY a homemaker has ceased to 
| see the beauty she once saw in the 
room 


living furnished with a popular 


three-piece suite of furniture uphol 
stered in beige velour, monotone medal 
lion wall paper and elegant chandeliers 
decked with imitation candles, complete 
even to the dripping wax. She wants to 
convert this old-fashioned room into a 
beautiful modern living room but she 
can not afford to replace all the old 
furniture with new. 

\ homemaker in Denton, Texas, de 
cided to solve her problem this way. 
She asked a North Texas State Teach- 
ers College class in household furnish 
ing to visit her home and make sugges 
re-styling just such a living 
This 


was a rare opportunity to give students 


tions tor 
room as the one described above. 
valuable experience in dealing with an 
actual situation and a visit to the home 
resulted in a decision to undertake this 
transitormation 

After a 
room, the girls decided that the Vene- 


preliminary survey of the 


tian blinds, the mulberry colored rug, 
the floor lamp, and the table lamp—all 
recently purchased by the family with a 
future refurnishing plan in mind—would 


serve as a foundation for the new room. 
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Chis survey also showed that all doors 
were stained and varnished to contrast 
with the cream colored paint used in 
the window frames, baseboards, and 
built-in bookcases. The candle decked 
chandeliers and wall brackets were un- 
interesting as well as impractical. Three 
pieces of furniture, consisting of a par- 
tially upholstered chair, a _ so-called 
“over-stuffed chair,” and a sofa of the 
beige era were badly in need of new 
coverings. The monks cloth curtains and 
the wall paper, faded with age, needed 
to be replaced. French doors between 
the living room and dining room were 
unnecessary and unattractive. The fire- 
place, made of red building bricks and 
gray cement mortar, was topped with 
matching wall brackets and flanked by 
little bookcases—a poor 
center of interest in the room. 

The girls were anxious to start and 
decided that the first step was to estab- 
lish a background which would harmon- 
ize with those furnishings selected as 
desirable elements in the room. New 
wall paper and a fresh coat of paint 
were necessary. Which should be done 
first? Paint on wall paper would be a 
serious problem so the girls decided to 
They made 


glass-doored 


paint the woodwork, first. 
several trips to a local paint shop to 
discuss the quality, price and amount of 
paint needed 

After taking down the Venetian blinds, 
removing the glass bookcase doors as 


The furniture was re-upholstered and un- 


EW 


well as the French doors, and sandpaper- 
ing the two varnished doors, the girls 
began their work with good brushes. 

With a fresh coat of paint on all the 
woodwork the girls and the family were 
ready to select the wall paper. They 
thought that the most satisfactory way 
was to bring the wall paper book into 
the room where it was to be used or, 
better still, to secure rolls of paper 
which could be tacked on the wall and 
studied with the color, lighting, and pro- 
portions of the room. Since paper with 
contrasting color or with a pattern 
seemed to make the room smaller, the 
students shopped for a cream colored 
paper with a rough texture and found 
some on sale for thirty-five cents 4 
double roll. They felt that this was 4 
wise purchase, and estimated the amount 
necessary, before ordering the paper 
from the shop. In this part of the coun- 
try where plaster is seldom used on the 
walls, a cheesecloth-like canvas is tacked 
first to the walls upon which the paper 
is to be hung. This was ordered at the 
same time and a competent paper hangef 
hired to do the room. 

New paint and wall paper can certait- 
ly be an inspiration, The girls organized 
three committees to re-upholster the 
sofa, the small partially upholstered 
chair, and the large “over-stuffed” chait 
They searched every dry goods store in 
town for suitable-material to harmoniz 


(Continued on insert page) 
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The Up- 


N order to develop individuals who 
r. better able to make adjustments 
to life situations, teachers are becoming 
conscious of the need for an educational 
system which aims for the development 
of the individual’s power to become a 
worthy member of a democratic society. 
The up-to-date teacher is attempting 
many changes to accomplish this aim of 


education. To show the progress de- 


lo- Date 


room procedures, methods of discipline, 
and methods of grading. 

If education is to take into considera 
tion changes in pupil and community 
economic con- 


be continually 


needs and in social and 
ditions the teacher must 
alert. She must grow on the job, ever 
widening her interests, knowledge and 
experience. This applies to teachers in 
general as well as to teachers of home 
economics. 


flats 


By Winifred Miller 


Miss 


Home 


ot Georgia under the guidance ot 
Todd, 


Economics Education, in her class “Spe 


Elizabeth Professor of 


cial Problems in Teaching Home Eco 


nomics.” At that time Miss Miller was 


a teacher in the Lawrenceville High 


School. Since then she has become Home 





APRIL, 


sired, the following is a comparison of 
the progressive teacher with the tradi- This 
tional teacher in aims, attitudes, class- 


comparative 
during summer school at the University 


study was made Supervisor for the Farm Security Ad 


ministration, Summerville, Georgia 


Aims and Attitudes 


Traditional Teacher 


. Has indefinite ideas of the aims of education, 


. Considers knowledge more important than pupils. 


. Considers subject matter as an end in itself. 
All powerful attitude. 


. Considers that pupils should conform to courses 
of study. 
. Holds on to the old for dear life. 


. Does not admit errors. 

. Technical. 

. Considers her education as something finished. 
. Thinks she can’t 
magazines and books, that the new teaching ideas 


waste money on _ professional 


are just fads and frills anyway. 


Up-To-Date Teacher 


Has clearly in mind the aims of education. Considers from day to 
day the “values” she may strive for in all activities 

Her aim is to develop in the student the power to do reflective 
thinking in order that he may learn to solve personal problems 
Considers subject matter as a means to an end. The end to be 
striven for is a happy, useful member of a democratic society 
Willing to 
graciously. 


learn from = students and accepts their suggestions 


Considers that courses of study were made for pupils 


Not the first to lay the old aside especially that which has been 
tested and found to be of value, but not the last to use the new, 
at least giving it a test to see if it is worthwhile. 

Glad to apologize if she finds she is wrong 

Human. 

Realizes the need for continuous growth ; 
back to 


meetings and 


Reads professional books and magazines, goes school 


occasionally, attends and participates in teachers’ 


conferences. 


Classroom Procedures 
ll. 


Plans the course of study. 


. Bases study on textbooks. 

3. Considers textbooks as sufficient. Stresses learning 
of facts. 

- If she makes plans they cannot be changed 

. Teaches subjects. 

- Study based on topics. 
Emphasizes factual learning. Uses memorization, 

repetition and drill and other mechanical devices 


Imposes adult forms of thought, feeling, and be- 
havior upon pupils. 


» Considers her opinions and those of the textbook 
as all powerful. Solves pupils’ problems for them. 


1940 


Has students to help plan the course of study to meet their needs 
and interests. 

Bases study on life problems. 

Makes use of the community as a source of material. In order for 
a pupil to know life he must experience it. 

Her plans are flexible to meet situations that arise 

Teaches children. 

Study based on problems that the students feel the need for solving. 
Trains for thinking and realizing that a child learns through ex- 
periencing; that in order to retain knowledge he must be interested, 
acquire a clear understanding and apply the knowledge learned to 
other situations. 

Realizes the needs, interests and abilities of pupils at different age 
levels. Knows the danger of strain and fatigue on pupils if over 
worked, 

Forms doubts in the minds of the students. Lets them find answers 
themselves, 
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Traditional Teacher 


Has pupil acquire knowledge without sensing its 
value or seeing the use he may have of it at 
some later time. 

Expresses disapproval if pupil makes wrong an- 
swer. Promptly accepts expected answer. 


Lets pupil see the answer by her attitude. 


She shows the bright child undue attention and 
makes much of his cleverness. 

She gives the pupils no chance to make choices. 
Considers it impudent if a_ pupil 
opinion contrary to one stated by teacher. 
Behaves as a dictator. 

Breaks pupil’s spirit, wounds his sensibilities, is 
vindicative. 


expresses an 


Hurries to cover a certain amount of subject 


matter in a period of time. 


Thinks that a pupil learns only one thing at a time. 


Becomes cross and excited if things do not go 
her way. 

Talks about or preaches to pupil. 

\ssumes all responsibility. F 

One thing is taught in complete isolation from 
another. 

Teacher controls students. 

Emphasizes finished products. 


Teacher evaluates results. 


Teacher selects equipment for department, sees 
that department is kept orderly and attractive. 
Teacher sees that all students work on same 


project. 
Teacher dictates assignments 


Teacher dictates references. 


Takes misbehavior as a personal affront. 
Controls by fear. 

Gives evidence of doubting students. Looks for 
wrong in him. 

Gives main attention to child of abundant energy 


Causes children to lie to get out of harsh treatment. 
Has “it in for” a certain pupil. 

Does all the controlling herself. 

School marks used as a club to secure perform 
ance on the part of pupils. 

Expects all children to be measured in comparison 
with those of high intelligence. 

Evaluates results herself. 

Measures facts learned, 

Believes in honors, rewards, etc. 

By means of grades, arouses competition among 
students which sometimes causes jealousy. 
Grades by means of percentages that mostly have 
to do facts 


with learned 
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Up-To-Date Teacher 


. Arouses in the pupils the consciousness of the need for principles 
through encouraging the class to discover many applications that 
may be made of the knowledge in other situations. 

Creates doubt as to the right answer to the question under dis- 
cussion, maintaining suspense to encourage interest and reflective 
thinking. 

Lets them all give conclusions and back them up by facts. Lets 
them together reach the conclusion without the teacher showing 
how she stands. 

She gives the bright child more problems to solve. She expects 
more from him, 

Allows the pupils to choose but guides them in making intelligent 

choices. 

Encourages pupils to find own answers instead of relying on what 

the teacher says. 

Behaves as a friendly guide. 

Pleasant and dignified in association with pupils. Has forebearance. 

Gives everyone a square deal and works cooperatively with all. In- 

spires pupils to seek the higher values of life. 

Never hurries. Realizes that it is more important to get the pupil 

to think for himself by working out his own problems than to 

pour information into him. 

Realizes that there may be many learnings involved in a particular 

situation and that it is her responsibility to increase the desirable 

ones and decrease the undesirable ones. 

Remains calm and collected and thinks through the situation. 


Encourages self-teaching. 

Encourages students to assume all possible responsibility. 
Realizes that life cannot be divided into compartments. Lets one 
unit run gracefully into another. 

Students control themselves. : 

Emphasizes all valuable learnings involved in gaining product. 
Students evaluate results. 

leacher encourages students to assume responsibility of maintain- 
ing the department. 

Teacher allows students to select projects suiting individual needs 
and interests. 

Guides pupils to realize need for study to solve the problems in 
which they are interested. 

Teacher guides students to find references, for this is a need to be 
met throughout life. 


and Grading 


Studies child to see what is back of misbehavior. 

Gives classroom a spirit of ease. Does not wish emotional cripples. 
Sees that individuals are controlled by group. 

Has faith in child. Does not violate confidence of child. Trusts 
child wisely but not ignorantly. 

Shows respect for all. Encourages the timid and represses the im 
pertinent. Showy and know-it-all children are disregarded and shy 
children receive sympathetic treatment. 

Creates an atmosphere favorable for confession by offenders. 
Looks for virtues rather than faults. 

Encourages students to do the controlling whenever possible. 
Uses appraisals made cooperatively with pupils in terms of formt- 
lated goals. 

Does not expect the same kinds of development in all children. 


Helps pupils evaluate results. 

Measures pupil development. 

Relies on compelling pull of aroused interests and the satisfactions 
flowing out of meaningful experiences, 

The competition employed is to compete with one’s past record. 


Grades by means of descriptive words. Sends letters home indicating 
pupil development and where improvement needs to be mad 
(Bibliography on page 132) 
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By Viola Cross 


HERE isn’t anything much lovelier than the Honolulu 
way of greeting visitors. A launch, crowded with 
newspapermen, photographers and townspeople carrying 
leis met our ship off port and practically everyone was 
decorated with leis, until the air was filled with perfume. 
Baggage located, I started for the hotel, driving down 
the Ala Moana, past magnificent business buildings, along 
streets lined with tall coconut palms. 

The colors in Hawaii are breathtaking—the blue of sea 
and sky, the white fluffiness of clouds, the green of moun- 
tains beyond the city, the hue of rainbow over mountain 
peaks. 

Despite all this loveliness, the inner man does need atten- 
tion, and since my interest is with food, I decided to try 
an Hawaiian menu. What could they have done to 
poi to make it into such a delicious cocktaii? I hadn't liked 
my first taste of it on the ship, but this white, creamy drink 
was as smooth as it looked. It had, undoubtedly, been 
whipped with ice cream or cream. The papaya and melon 
balls served in scooped-out fresh pineapple, beside being 
decorative, gave zest to the appetite. Then opakepake. 
served on a strip of green ti leaf, introduced me to one 
of my favorite Hawaiian fish, although lomi-lomi salmon, 
which is pounded with ice and raw tomatoes, then chopped 
fine, makes a tasteful side dish. Banana baked in its skin, 
Island sweet potato and luau (a vegetable made of taro 
tops which looks and tastes like spinach) went well with 
the roast chicken. Then the slimax—Hawaii's famous coco- 
nut ice cream, made by grating many coconuts, then pour 
ing the coconut milk over the grated coconut, squeezing 


out the juice and making it into ice cream. 

Mornings are delightful in Hawaii, and a swim before 
breakfast in the warm, gentle surf does things for one 
It gave me an appetite! Already I had learned of the 
hotel where breakfasts are served under hau tree arbors, 
and so a walk down the coconut-palm bordered streets to 
the Halekulani was a joy in the cool of the morning. The 
golden sunshine glinted on the large glass of pineappl 
juice, flickered over the half of papaya, and made m« 
glow with happiness. 

One of the delights of Waioli is to wander through the 
gardens with the golden cup-like flowers of alamanda vines, 
huge mango trees, thick with foliage, and tall African 
tulip trees with their orange-red blossoms, but most excit 
ing was the grass hut where Robert Louis Stevenson used 
to write. (Continued on page 129) 


























To help boys and girls in the cultivation of good taste and a sane sense of values, new 
courses in family relations and home planning have been opened in the St. Louis public 


schools. 


This photograph was taken in a class which is educating consumers to a 


sound standard of living 


Midyear 


eelings 


From the Editor’s Notebook 


66C.CHOOL walls no longer bound 

J education. The teeming life of 
the community, the state, and the na- 
tion are more real and vitally educa- 
tive than book's 

In the educational experience they 
give their children, how can schools 
use these resources that lie all about 
them? And what can the schools do 
to help children become aware of the 
problems inherent in these resource 
so that the children may help to solve 
these problems as they grow into man- 


hood and womanhood?” 


108 


This was the theme of The National 
Conference of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association for 1940. Appropri- 
ately, therefore, the conference began 
with three days spent exploring, under 
trained leadership and with definite 
plans and purposes, some of the 
human and material resources of Chi 
cago. There were trips to the Rosen- 
wald Museum, the Polish Community, 
the Tower Town Art Colony, Hull 
House, The N.B.C. Studios, Marshall 
Field’s huge retail concern and many 
other important centers of interest in- 


cluding of course, schools in and sur- 
rounding Chicago. 

Scheduled meetings began with a 
consideration of the question “Can the 
family meet the needs of children?” 
As part of the discussion of Current 
Findings Reflecting the Needs of Chil- 
dren, Grace Langdon, Family Life 
Education, Works Progress Admin- 
istration, presented the idea that “edu- 
cational guidance, health protection, a 
philosophy of life, recreation and 
social guidance all depend on_ the 
child’s parents and home where needs 
can be effectively met.” 

Dr. J. H. Conn of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, answering the question 
“What do children want to know 
about sex?” said, “Children should 
learn more about sex when they are 
young in order to bring about a more 
natural understanding with associates.” 

In discussing the emotional adjust- 
ments of adolescents Caroline Zachry, 
Progressive Education Association, 
pointed out that parents must provide 
certain essentials especially in regard 
to attitudes toward bodily changes, 
marriage, financial problems and the 
opposite sex. Teachers have the re- 
sponsibility of seeing the child through 
adolescence along with parents, pedi- 
atricians and psychologists. 

Continuing the theme of the Con- 
ference, the afternoon program of the 
Association for Family Living was de- 
voted to a study of resources available 
to parents and meeting the needs of 
children. 

There were so many interesting ses- 
sions given simultaneously Thursday, 
that it was impossible to cover more 
interest and 
Home 


than one of specific 
sample two related meetings. 
economics educators met, under the 
chairmanship of Molly Pritchard of 
the University of Chicago, to discuss 
Problems of Home Living in_ the 
Schools. Among the resource lead- 
ers for that session were Clara N. 
Flemington, Ivol Spafford, Beulah 
Coon, Frances L. Swain, Hester Chad- 
derdon, Norma Albright, — Lititia 
Walch, Ellen Miller, Mattie Pattison 
and Caroline Tryon. 

Miss Flemington emphasized the im- 
portance of appreciating our own 
homes and the homés of others, teach- 
ing how to do useful things at home 
and stimulating home activity for the 
summer, 

Miss Albright, in summarizing new- 
er trends in Home Economic Educa 
tion, spoke of the responsibility of the 
home economics teacher to develop 
personal relationships, an interest in 
the all-round development of children, 
intellectually, physically and_ socially 
and the need to help pupils make ad- 
justments, understanding and _ recog: 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Frives, Forks oe Spoons 


By Estelle S. Ries 


INING, in contradistinction to eat- 
D ing, is a comparatively recent art. 
In olden times the most sumptuous re- 
pasts were served without cutlery, and 
even until the seventeenth century the 
table manners of prince as well as 
pauper were, to say the least, primi- 
tive. A knife blade and spoon were 
considered enough equipment for any 
meal, assisted of course by the fingers. 

Of chief importance was the spoon, 
but no host provided one for his 
guest. The visitor brought his own 
and the kind he produced decided his 
place at table. A silver spoon de- 
manded a place distinctly above the 
salt. Most spoons were of bone, shell 
or wood, so that the expression “born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth” 
means something. 

People of early times congregated 
along seacoasts and rivers. Beaches 
supplied shells which served as natural 
scoops. To make them easier to man- 
ipulate handles were attached. 

Later spoons became common uten- 
sils and were used throughout the 
meal. They were like ladles with 
which each guest dipped into the com- 
munal soup bowl. 

Knives were first made of flint or 
stone and, as knowledge progressed, 
of bronze, then iron and much later 
steel. It is not known whether the 
earliest knives were used when eating. 
They were primarily tools and weap 
ons; food was torn apart by the teeth 
and fingers, 

Not until the Middle Ages was the 
knife regarded as an aid to eating. It 
had been used to cut foods prior to 
Serving but was not employed at 
table; then some ingenious guest 
jerked the dagger from his belt to 
trim a tasty helping, and that practice 
became general. Knives were pointed 
but their use at table demanded some 
modification, consequently the sharp 
ends were filed round so that the im 
plement could be used as a knife and 
spoon 

The fork is known to have been 
used as early as the year 600, but it 
Was only employed to serve meals 


For the past three centuries it ap 
peared as part of everyday table 
equipment. Greeks, Romans and other 
ancient nations undoubtedly used 
large forks for raking hay and long, 
iron pronged forks for removing meat 
from their cooking pots; but tabk 
forks were unknown. As late as the 
tenth century they were a rarity even 
in palaces. The wife of Louis X owned 
but one, the Duchess of Touraine two, 
and in 1418 Charles VI boasted three 
dainty affairs with glass and ivory 
handles. 

Such rarities were not lightly used 
Even the King’s carver was not en 
trusted with one; he had to manag« 
with his knife and fingers. It is amus 
ing to note that the original purpose 
of the table fork was not to aid in eat 
ing but to simplify cutting. A Span 
ish nobleman in 1423 announced that 
these instruments would enable one to 
convey cooked meat to the mouth 
without greasing one’s hands. He seems 
to have been the first to be struck by 
this happy thought. 

The sovereigns of England had no 
forks until after the reign of Henry 
VIII, whose table manners were so 
dramatically portrayed by Charles 
Laughton in the motion picture of 
King Henry’s private life. In spite of 
careful manipulation § fingers were 
soiled, and it was customary to wash 
the hands frequently during a meal 
\ttendants with jug, basin and nap 
kins waited on guests. Our finger 
bowls and napkins are relics of that 
custom, 

During the reign of James I of Eng 
land, one Thomas Coryate, traveling 
in Italy, became interested in the use 
of forks there. They had been recent 
lv introduced from the Orient, were 
jeweled and kept in special caskets 
for use only with the rarest delicacies. 
On his return to England he exploited 
this discovery; and to him belongs the 
honor of first using forks as part of 
the table service. Describing his ex 
perience, he wrote: 

“Il observed a custom in all these 

(Continued on page 126) 


Table setting and the use of silver has come a long way since the seventeenth century 
When prince as well as Pauper used only his knife and fingers. These illustrations of 
Correct table setting show the progress of a luncheon from soup through the main 
Course to the dessert. Notice the number and variety of knives, forks and spoons. 
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Organizing a Personality Clinic 


“VERY home economics department 
should have a personality clinic to 
meet the individual needs of its stu- 
dents. Some of the information needed 
to carry on the work of the clinic can 
be secured by student research and 
shared with other students in discussion 
groups. Experts such as a psychologist, 
a speech teacher, a stylist, a dermatolo- 
gist, and a doctor or a nurse, may as 
sist the discussion groups. 

If it were possible to properly classify 
students as to type, most of the clinic 
work could be done in groups. But 
people are seldom pure types such as 
blond or brunette, slender or plump, tall 
or short, extrovert or introvert. Since 
a plump girl may have a long slender 
neck, a blue eyed girl may have a dark 
complexion, and a timid girl may be 
quite bold in some circumstances, it is 
necessary to supplement the group work 
by individual consultations. 


By 


Hattie Marie Marsh 


Director Personality Clinic 
Colorado Woman's College 


Denver, Colorado 


The equipment needed for a personal- 


itv clinic includes: 


standardized personality inven- 
tories 


personality rating sheets 


a full length triple mirror 


weighing scales 

tape measure 

voice recording equipment 

motion picture camera 

motion picture projector 

scarf samples of dress materials 
face powder, rouge, lip-stick, eye 
shadow and nail polish samples 
a good outdoor light 


A standardized personality inventory 
should be given each student and she 
should be asked to write a complete his- 
tory of her development. This per- 
sonal story should include all experi- 
ences and environmental conditions in 
the home, in the school, and in the 
community, which have influenced her 
toward either egocentricity or objectiv- 
ity. With the aid of interviews the 
clinician can aid students who have 
mental personality problems. 

Other personality measuring devices 
are also important. There should be 
separate rating sheets to cover specific 
qualities of personality such as: voice, 
health, posture, poise, clothes, groom- 
ing, and effect upon other people. 

There should also be an etiquette test 
given to each student. These rating 
sheets and the test may be made up 
student may 
secure a text book which contains the 


by the clinician, or each 
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Color scarfs in a variety of materials and 
textures can be used to show students 
their most becoming colors and also the 
colors they should avoid. Small swatches 
of the becoming colors may be carried on 
clothing and accessory shopping tours 


> 


In addition to showing girls the proper 
daily care of the skin and hair, an analy- 
sis should be made of special problems. 
Demonstrations of becoming hair styles 
and attractive make-up for each individ- 
ual are essential since many girls find it 
difficult to adapt suggestions 


— 
In some cases it is necessary to teach 
Students how to relax. The first step in 
relaxing is to lie on the back and stretch 
out full length. Then, from this position 
alternately stretch and relax different 
Parts of the body. Finally, assume a 
comfortable position and lie heavily 
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needed sheets and tests. The rating 
sheets should be arranged so that the 
good points as well as the bad points 
of each individual are brought out 
When criticisms are made some solution 
to the problem should be given at the 
same time For instance, when a crit 
cism is made of the individual’s voice, 
exercises for the improvement of the 
voice should be included with the criti 
cisms. 

There are a number of important per 
sonality characteristics which are not 
covered in any” special classification 
These can be lumped together in the 
“effect upon other people” inventory 
For this inventory, the clinician should 
list attributes such as details of groom 
ing, bad breath, body odors, bad lan 
euage, sense of humor, tact, manners, 
attitudes toward other people, and chat 
acter traits The student should first 
rate herself on each item of the list 
then the clinician can go over the i 
ventories with the girl herself, calling 
her attention to points of difference i 
the two ratings. An individual can by 
this method become cognizant of any 
of her personality characteristics which 
may be preventing her from becoming 
well adjusted socially. 

\ record should be made of the speak 
ing voice of each individual before 
she has been mad voice conscious by 
criticism. Making a voice record is 
essential as an individual's voice does 
not sound to her as it does to others 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Accounting for the Individual and 

Family 

3y Neva Henrietta Radell 

Prentice-Hall Inc., New York 

Price $3.00. Pp. 348 

This book is based on the premise 
that personal and family financial 
planning and record keeping are both 
enjoyable and educational—enjoyable 
because they produce a sense of se 
curity, educational because they de- 
velop in the individual correct atti- 
tudes, worthy ideals, fine appreciations 
and valuable knowledges and skills. 

The purpose of the book is two- 
fold; to introduce a simple system of 
keeping records and to present pat- 
terns of economic living for the indi- 
vidual and the family that portray 
standards of action in relation to in 
come and its use. 

The case method of presentation has 
been used in order to arouse interest, 
to make the student think and to give 
necessary knowledge and skill in ac 
counting. Among the case problems 
are: The College Girl, The Young 
Bachelor, The Bride and Groom, The 
Average American Family and The 
Professional Woman. 


Fashion Drawing—How To Do It 


By Hazel R. Doten and Constance 
Boulard 

Harper and Brothers, New York 

Price $4.00. Pp. 222. 


The student, the teacher, and even 
the experienced fashion designer will 
be equally interested in this complete 
and expertly compiled work on the cre- 
ation and interpretation of fashion, The 
hook opens with thorough and gener 
ously good fashion drawing; under 
standing of the human figure, use of 
every kind of tool, knowledge of tex 
tures, color, harmony and a great deal 
more. The chapters on History of Cos- 
tume and Costume Design, also illus 
trated, are complete, authentic and a de 
light to read Blank sheets of various 
kinds of drawing paper are scattered 
temptingly throughout the book and 
the bibliography, glossary of terms and 


lrawing aids make of “Fashion Draw 


ng” a valuable reference book as well 
as an immediate inspiration 
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Mary Brooks Picken 


The Language of Fashion 

3y Mary Brooks Picken 

Funk and Wagnalls, New York 

Price $5.00. Pp. 175 

The language of fashion provides 
the every day talk of many women. 
This comprehensive dictionary and 
reference devoted exclusively to fabric, 
sewing and dress will increase the vo- 
cabulary of many, make fashion talk 
more interesting to others and facili- 
tate the reading of fashion material in 
newspaper and magazine. 

If you want to know the meaning, 
the spelling or the pronounciation of 
words associated with wearing apparel, 
accessories and all the elements which 
enter into the design and creation of 
them, this is your book. It contains 
over eight thousand definitions of 
words with six hundred detailed il- 
lustrations showing stitches, laces and 
garments. 

The appeal of this fashion encyclo- 
pedia is not limited to any one group, 
but it is particularly valuable for the 
high school and college clothing stu- 
dent. 


Soups, Sauces and Gravies 
By Cora, Rose and Bob Brown 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 
Price $1.25 Pp. 319 


Practically everything that is edible 
goes into these three liquid nourishers 


-soups, sauces and gravies. The 
3rowns have cut a wide swathe in- 
deed, in this unique and charming cook 


book 


d Such 


The Vegetable Cook Book From 
Trowel to Table 


By Cora, Rose and Bob Brown 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 
Price $1.25. Pp. 279. 


As the title implies, this compact 
book tells how to grow, prepare and 
cook vegetables from the aristocratic 
artichoke to the plebian yam. Included 
are garden hints, intimate instructions 
on the care and appreciation of garden 
vegetables and over four hundred 
recipes for fresh, frozen and canned 
vegetables. 

In addition to new recipes for old 
favorites there are suggestions for pre- 
paring vegetables so that even the per- 
son who scorns “bunny grub” will now 
eat it with relish. 


Salads and Herbs 


By Cora, Rose and Bob Brown 
J. B. Lippincott ‘Co., New York 
Price $1.25. Pp. 274 


New salads and old herbs combine 
to make this cook book as delightful 
as all the Brown masterpieces. Here 
are recipes for luncheon, tea, dinner 
and late evening salads, using every 
kind of vegetable, meat, fish, fruit, nut 
—and left-overs. There’s information 
on how to grow, cook’ and use herbs in 
flavoring foods and separate chapters 
devoted to different kinds of herbs, the 
mint family, the herb bouquet, salad 
dressings and salad garnishing. 


Hollywood Glamour Cook Book 


3y Mariposa 


Glamour Publications, Florida 


Price $3.00. Pp. 427. 


In this book Mariposa gives us smart 
eating with recipes planned to insure @ 
constantly balanced diet and smart serv- 
ing stressing the color and_ texture 
harmony of foods. 

Herbs, all kinds of herbs, are the 
key to her exciting new diet which 
puts emphasis on the “Brown Table” 

whole wheat, whole rice and whole 
sugar. Fifty “Planetary 
Menus” and a long chapter on the classi- 
fication of foods, herbs and vitamins 
start you safely glamour bound. 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Aims and Purpose 
of School Feeding 


By Mrs. W. B. Lee 


Supervisor of School Cafeterias, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


npact 

- and 

cratic % 

luded mS : od T no time in the history of school 

tions AY cz : A feeding has this protession called 

iden ZL. . for clearer, saner thinking, or more criti 

dred ANY . cal re-examination of its aims and put 

nned poses. In order to really sell our school 

4 cafeterias, they must fulfill a four-fold 

old "3 . purpose in the educational program of 
the school. First: they must be a source 
of nourishing meals to help combat mal 
nutrition and to maintain in the children 
health and vigor essential to the success 
of the teaching program. Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose says that “The machinery 
of education is wasted if it operates on 
a mind listless from hunger or befogged 
by indigestible food, whether the cause 
is from carelessness, poverty, or ignor 
ance.” Our problem of malnutrition is 
today as great if not greater than it has 
ever been. Recent investigation by sci 
entific workers has shown that in our 
own United States large numbers of 
persons are insufficiently fed and a much 
greater number inadequately fed. Im 
proper feeding of children is of particu 
lar importance, for it results in poorly 
constructed bones, tissues and organs 
defects which are not only serious, but 
irreparable. 

Our new philosophy is one of feeding 
the child not only for his present good 
but also for his future development and 
his contribution, as a parent, to the im 
provement of the race. The necessity 
for proper feeding of children places the 
school lunchroom in a vital position in 
the school health program. For in the 
thousands of school cafeterias millions 
of children may he reached 

Considering the school lunch from the 
standpoint of pupil health, the need for 

a broad application of nutritional prin- 


Posters like these are easy to make and add an attractive note 
cattery, Coram! Meds to the cafeteria walls. Often this educational method puts 
New York City Depart across information that it not absorbed in other ways. Notice 

ment of Health that each poster presents only one good health rule 
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1 can think of no bet- 
ter way to improve the diet of the chil- 


ciples is evident. 


dren than by adopting as our goal for 
school cafeterias, Dr. Rose’s “Five-point 
child” : 
teeth, rosy cheeks, bright eyes. To attain 


up-to-weight, good posture, good 


this goal we must stress her “five-point 
diet” for the five-point child. 

A vitamin A reserve 

Optimum daily supply of calcium 


\ diet rich in vitamin C 


1, 
2 
3. Iron for protection against infection 
4 
5. Liberal daily supply of Vitamin B 


Let us assume that the latest nutri- 
tional information has been utilized in 
planning the school lunch menu. The 


nutritionally ade- 
quate meals in the lunch room achieves 


mere availability of 


little unless patronage is good and the 


food selection habits are satisfactory. 
We know it is not what is in the menu 
but what is in the child that counts, so 
the second purpose of the school cafe- 
teria should be the teaching of proper 
food selection and good health habits. 
Posters, pictures, and charts suggest- 
ing what to buy, verbal or printed sug- 
gestions on the completed trays and dis- 
plays of nutritionally balanced lunches 
help the young people to see and to learn 


food 


well planned, balanced plate lunch at a 


about desirable combinations. A 
reasonable price is an excellent teaching 
this way children 
like foods they would not select of their 


device. In learn to 


own accord. The eating of the proper 
foods in palatable combinations develops 
good nutrition habits and the selection 
of proper foods will become almost a 
matter of course at other meals and in 
after-school years. 

Weekly or monthly announcements in 
the 


lunches 


and 
the 
interest of the boys and girls in select 
meals. A 


matter of prime importance in teaching 


assemblies of amount of milk 


sold increase 


special “A” 


ing milk and well balanced 


the selection of food is that high stand 
ards of quality and preparation in all 


items offered for sale must be main- 
tained. Children buy with their eyes 
first but if the food does not live up to 
its appearance the lunchroom has de 


feated its The lunchroom’s 


food policy should be quality, flavor and 


purpose 


attractiveness. 
‘The cafeteria also offers excellent op 


portunities for social training. Here the 


pupils may relax from the tension of 
work and play and learn to meet other 
pupils easily, to understand them, and 


} 


to behave in a socially acceptable 


in the stu 


man 


ner. These contacts cultivate 


dents, friendliness, courtesy, and a demo 
cratic attitude. Bo and girls gain so 
cial experience by eating at the same 
table A lunch period of thirty to forty 
five minutes is essential if the children 


meal and to profit by 
The 


noon June also 














offers an opportunity to teach table man- 
ners. Better citizenship may be devel- 
oped through teaching the care and use 
of public property and school equip- 
ment. 

Correlation of classroom teaching with 
practice in the cafeteria is our third 
great educational opportunity. There are 
several popular methods by which the 
work of the cafeteria may be integrated 
fields. 


teacher 


with instruction in various 


The 
many ways of using the lunchroom. She 


home economics finds 
ties up her classroom instruction in food 
selection with actual practice by using 
the daily menu of the cafeteria as a 
basis for her class work. Her pupils 
may rate the trays as they pass the 
checker, using cards of various color to 
represent the various grades of lunches. 
The home economics teacher may take 
her group on a sightseeing trip through 
the cafeteria in order to show the vari 
ous kinds of equipment, the refrigera- 


tion, the storerooms and the personnel. 


The nutrition exhibit used to illustrate this article was conceived and worked out 
Mrs. George Engle in the Department of Health Education, Cornell Medical Colle 
under the guidance of Dr. Smellie. 





























TWO SERVINGS DAILY 
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The cafeteria manager may tell them 








of her organization and how important it 
is for efficient She may 
them the various steps in the prepara 
tion, cooking and serving of large quan 




























work. show 


tities of food. 
The home economics department may 
sponsor plays, movies, lectures and ex 
hibits dealing with the relation of proper 
food selection to health. This informa 
be entirely 
the 
selection of 


new to a 
help 


tion, which may 


great many of children, will 
them in 
cafeteria. Classes in meal plan- 
and table help the 


cafeteria manager plan the menus for 


their food in the 
school 
ning service may 
special banquets. Students may help also 
in the buying and preparation of the 
meal, and the serving may be done en- 
tirely by them. 

The art department frequently assists 
in making the lunchroom more attrac- 
tive by applying wall decorations. Art 
students also prepare posters that con 
vey in pleasing form information about 
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will t 
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The required elements for maintaining a balam 
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DARK GREAD at EVERY MONE 
OARK CEREAL owcté 


PROTEIN FOODS 


AY LEAST 
ONE SERVING DAILY 
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interested in the difference a quart of 


milk a day will make in the weight, 


height and activity of a child. 

The natural science department may 
arrange exhibits of fruits and vegetables 
in season on some table in the lunch- 
room. They may make a chart showing 
what each contains and what it will do 
for the body. Arithmetic classes can 
check invoices, statements and payrolls, 
which will motivate necessary drill. They 
may be given problems pertaining to the 
amount and cost of food for the number 
the The English 


eating in cafeteria. 


classes may read stories about where 


different foods are found and their con 
They may write 
the 


tribution to the body. 


compositions, prepare reports for 


school paper, and make announcements 


at general assemblies, about various 
phases of the school cafeteria. The more 
the children hear or read about the cafe- 
teria the more interested they become in 
that part of their school. 


The cafeteria is a valuable practice 


balance board of even one car- 


iin foods and health. The industrial art 
tit classes may make cookie cutters of vari- 
eee ous shape, doughnut cutters, flower 
ai stands and decorative screens for the 
tis cafeteria. Classes in art, weaving and 
sewing may make curtains, drapes and 
~— chair covers. The pottery classes might 
ox. make flower containers and decorations. 
per \ll children love working with any- 
nai thing that is alive. A great interest in 
a diet may be aroused by exhibiting at 
elp intervals the animals used in nutrition 
the ‘lasses. For instance, show the effects 
a of a Vitamin C deficient diet with guinea 
ne pigs. The deficiencies found in white 
hiss rats with a Vitamin A, B and G de- 
Son ficient diet. The deficiencies of a cal- 
the ‘ium free diet with white rats and the 
on milk free diet with white rats and chick 
ens. Take an underprivileged child who 
abi does not get milk in his diet, give him a 
os quart a day. Let the class see him, weigh 
Art and measure him at the beginning of the 
oe experiment and at regular intervals dur 
” ing the experiment. They will be most 
rked outmmet are so carefully planned that the removal from the 
cal Cole@mt will tip it over. Such displays are of educational value not only to the young people 
- a balangmmting in the school lunchroom, but also to those 
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preparing the exhibits 
































VEGETABLES 


TWO VEGETABLES DAILY 







QUART DAILY 
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FATS .. SWEETS 
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SYUGAR 


held tor the commercial department 


The 
system of checking cash, making change, 


proving cash, and preparing cash for de 


posit may be explained in class lhen 
the next day the class can go to the 
cafeteria where actual money is in use 
and view the whole situation 

There are many ways the lunchroon 
may be made the vehicle through whiel 
the teaching of other departments may 
be put into practical use. This can be 
accomplished only when faculty mem 
bers realize the importance of the lunch 
room in the education of their pupils 


lhe question is, how are we going to do 


this? We might ask the teachers to be 
guests of the cateteria on the day ol 
their pre-school institute \t that time 


we should acquaint them with our plans 
for the coming year. Ask them to a ‘st 
winch 
the 


school. Pledge our cooperation and ser\ 


us in carrying out these plans 


should touch every department of 


ice to them and urge them to use us as 


often as they find we can make a con 


tribution to the well-being of the child 
We might gain their interest by asking 
them to suggest dishes they would lik 


to have served in the cafeteria 


The fourth function of the cafeteria 
in the educational program of the school 
is to interest the public in the school 


food service and to try to show the im 


portance of meeting the different nutri 


tional needs of their children. The man 
contact with 


Parent-Teachers A 


ager’s closest parent 1 


usually through the 


sociation. Through it she should try to 
enlist the interest of parents in the food 
heing served and she may even suggest 
dishes prepared in the cafeteria that 
might supplement lunches brought from 


home. Mothers should be urged to isit 
the cafeteria and eat with their children 
The manager should use this opportu 
nity to meet the mothers, to show them 
through the cafeteria and to ask then 
for helpful suggestions 

The manager may talk at P. 1 \ 
meetings on the nutritional needs of thi 
children and explain what she is doing 
in the cafeteria to try and meet those 
needs \ member from each 1’. ‘1 \ 
in the school system could erve a a 
connecting link between the home and 
the school cafeteria They could brin 
both destructive and constructive criti 
cism to the meetings with cafeteria man 
agers and director. Perhaps this would 
clear up many misunderstanding 

Refreshments or a banquet served in 


Night al 
ithers 
hould 


part of the 


the cafeteria on Father’ 
excellent way to 
the school lunch. A 
show 


( xplain the 


interest the f: 
special effort 


le made to them ever 


afeteria and many thing 


that we are doing for the children so 


illy, and educationall 


nutritionally 
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| know Kraft Process 
Cheese is uniform in 
flavor and cooks 
beautifully. But please 
give me frank 
answers to these 
questions 
about it. 








How does Kraft get the cheese which is made into Kraft 
Process American Cheese? Much of it is made in Kraft’s own coun- 


try cheese plants—many of them located in the country’s richest dairy re- 
gions, some of them in ‘‘new"’ dairy country where Kraft and the farmers are 
working together to build up a thriving dairy industry. 

Yet, these Kraft country plants can’t begin to supply a// the cheese needed. 
So Kraft also buys cheese from other cheese makers. All such cheese is care- 
fully inspected to make sure it comes up to the high Kraft standard. 


What part does curing play in the production of process 


American? i: is a very important factor for quality. In Kraft curing, room 
temperature and humidity are scientifically controlled. And every batch of 
cheese that comes in from the country cheese factories bears a ‘‘pedigree’’. . . 
so that Kraft experts may keep an absolutely accurate check as they scien- 
tifically determine which cheeses to blend for the flavor Kraft wants. 


Why does Kraft blend cheeses together? 

To fully understand the answer to this question you must understand that 
cheeses naturally vary in character depending on the time of year they're 
made, the kind of pasture the cows grazed on, the ‘‘cure’’ of the cheese, and 
so forth. The cheese made in June will be slightly different from the cheese 
made in July. October cheese will be quite different. Only by blending cheeses 
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is it possible to give the consumer flavor uniformity the year around. That's 
why Kraft originated the blending process—to take the guesswork out of people's 
cheese buying! 


Is it true that Kraft uses a “chemical” in the blending? 


It is true; but it should not shock you. As a Home Economist you know that 
common table salt is sodium chloride, a chemical . . . that many baking pow- 
ders contain the *‘chemical’’, sodium phosphate . . . that orange juice contains 
citric acid. 

Kraft uses as an emulsifier in the blending process sodium phosphate or 
tartrates which are common ingredients of baking powders, or sodium cit- 
rate, which results from combining citric acid and sodium bicarbonate (pure 
baking soda). 

In the Kraft process Jess than 3% of the emulsifier is required, but that small 
amount serves a vital purpose. It makes possible the blending for stability of 
flavor and the perfect cooking quality you recognize in Kraft Cheese. 


Is Kraft Cheese also pasteurized? 

That is another important distinction between it and raw cheese. Pasteuriza- 
tion is a part of the blending process. It protects the consumer. It also stops 
the ripening of the cheese, holds the flavor uniform. 


Then how can Kraft offer sharp, medium and mild 
Cheddar flavors in pasteurized process cheese? Flavor is 


developed by the curing and is controlled by the amount of Jong-aged Ched- 
dars used in the blending. 

When Kraft first started blending cheese, Americans as a whole preferred 
mild Cheddar flavor. . . so Kraft gave them what they wanted. Now, gradu- 
ally, more and more people are discovering the delights of sharp, aged cheese. 
So Kraft gives them ‘‘Old English’’ Process Cheddar which has a decidedly 
sharp flavor, and American, which has a rich medium-sharp flavor. Then 
there’s Velveeta for those who like mi/d Cheddar flavor. Mrs. Consumer really 
decides what Kraft produces; Kraft provides the flavor or flavors she wants. 


The Worlels Favorite Cheeses are made or imported y¥K RAFT 


The illustrations are of the family-size, 2-pound loaf—economical, conven- 
ient. These and other varieties are also available in half-pound packages. 
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Large Quantity Recipes for April 


GRAPE BANANA DELIGHT 


tablespoons unflavored gelatine 

cup water 

cups grape juice 

cup sugar 

cups chopped banana 
1 cups sliced Brazil nuts) 
144 cups cream | optional 

Soak gelatine in water five minutes. 

Heat grape juice and sugar. Add gela 
tine and stir until dissolved. Chill until 
slightly thickened. Then add banana and 
pour into dessert glasses. Chill thor- 
oughly, Garnish, if desired, with whipped 
cream and sliced Brazil nuts. 
serves 24, Approximate cost per por- 
tion, based on New York City institu- 
tional prices is .0275. 


ITALIAN LIVER AND SPAGHETTI 
cup salad oil 
cups chopped onions 
4 cups chopped green pepper 
pounds lamb livers 
6 quarts canned tomatoe 
bud garlic 
tablespoons salt; 4% teaspoon pep 
per 
tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
tablespoon flour 
pound spaghetti 
Dip sliced liver in boiling water for 
several minutes to make it firm, then 
chop or grind through coarser grinder. 
Save juice which comes from liver. Chop 
or grind onion, pepper and garlic. Brown 
onion, pepper and garlic in oil, then add 
liver and fry lightly 8-10 minutes, stir 
ring occasionally. Add tomatoes, season 
ings and let cook gently for 30-40 min 
ute Mix flour with a little cold water 
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Recipe 


and stir in at last. Serve over boiled 
spaghetti or mixed with it. Amount of 
serving—'4 cup spaghetti with '% cup 
meat sauce. Cost per serving based on 
Chicago market figures is .447. 


SCALLOPED CHEESE AND HoMINY 

pounds cheese 

cups evaporated milk 

cups water 

cups cooked hominy 

teaspoon paprika 

» teaspoons salt 

tablespoons butter 

teaspoon soda 

eggs, well beaten 

Cut cheese in small pieces. Combine 

evaporated milk and water and scald. 
Add cooked hominy, seasonings and but- 
ter. Add soda and cheese to beaten eggs. 
Pour into buttered casserole. Then pour 
in the milk mixture. Set the dish in a 
pan of hot water and bake in a moder- 
ately slow oven (325°F.) for 114 hours. 
Recipe serves 20. Approximate cost per 
serving .036. 


SPANISH Rick WitH Bacon 
3%, pound of bacon, diced 
6 onions, chopped 
3. green peppers, chopped 
1 tablespoon of salt; 34 teaspoon of 
pepper. 
6 cups of tomatoes; 6 cups of boiled rice 
Cook the bacon until it is crisp; re 
move it; add onions and green pepper 
and cook the mixture until it is soft 
Add the rest of the ingredients and sim- 
mer the mixture gently until it is heated 
through. Turn it into a baking dish and 
20 


sprinkle with bacon. Recipe serves 


Approximate cost per serving .027 





The Cost of Orange Juice 


HE following figures are given 

with the thought in mind that the 
operation of most school cafeterias 
and lunch-rooms must be self-support- 
ing. It is presumed that the fruit will 
be bought wholesale. 

With an electrical juice extractor, 
commercial size, it is possible to ex- 
tract the juice from 1 box of oranges 
in less than 30 minutes. Labor in- 
volved in this operation at 50 cents an 
hour, would come to 25 cents a_ box. 
One box of fruit will yield an average 
of 4 gallons or 512 ounces of juice 
This makes 85 6-ounce servings of 
juice. At $2.50 per box of fruit (size 
150 or larger) the cost per 6-ounce 
glass is .032; at $3.00, the cost is .038. 
This indicates that orange juice can be 
sold in the cafeteria for .04 per serving. 

Fresh orange juice is admittedly su- 
perior in vitamin content and flavor 
to any of the processed orange juices. 
In addition to other health-promoting 
characteristics, it is a foremost source 
of vitamin C and furnishes this food 
element in a form children like. Vita- 
min C is needed by the growing body 
of the child, since it has an important 
place in developing good tooth, bon 
and other body structures, as well as 
in maintaining general good health 
The deficiency diets resulting from 
our present economic situation are too 
often lacking in vitamin C, and often 
the school is the one place where the 
child can secure this necessary food. 

The mid-meal lunch of a glass of 
orange juice daily as given in schools 
is one of the most valuable ways of 
seeing that this important vitamin is 
regularly included in the child’s diet. 
This is especially valuable for the mal- 
nourished child, since it promotes 
weight gain, both in the food factors 
furnished by the juice and in the fact 
that it stimulates appetite for the next 
meal, as compared to some of the 
heavier foods which are sometimes 
given for such lunches. Orange juice 
is not so filling and is actually an ap- 
petite stimulator. 





A Good Manager 


A good school lunch manager should 
have “the patience of Job, a grand sens¢ 
of humor, and You-Ability.’” We all 
know the meaning of the first two 
You-Ability is seeing the other fel- 
low’s side as well as your own, It 1s 
important to be broad minded and 
member that the other person, even 4 


1 


child, might have a right to complain 


Mrs Ruth Thomas, Director of Lunch 
Rooms, Student Union University of ¢ im- 
nati, in National School Cafeteria Asso on 


News Letter 
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\% cup butter Cream butter, add sugar, bread crumbs and 
% cup brown sugar salt; mix well. Put melted butter in bottom of 














% cup soft bread baking pan, sprinkle 2 tablespoons of brown 
crumbs i if 
sugar over butter. Peel and cut apples in ha 





\% teaspoon salt 
3 large apples 
1 tablespoon 





and core. Spread bread-crumb mixture on top 
of ‘inner side of apples. Place in baking pan 























melted butter with spread side up. Pour in enough hot water 
» . 
- Fert — to cover bottom of pan and bake in moderate 
orown sugar pap i $ 3 : 
x oven at 375° F. about 1 hour. Serve with 






cream. 6 servings. 













Wee simpte..- Easy... 
INEXPENSIVE - . . AND BREAD 
GIVES THEM EXTRA 
FOOD-ENERGY VALUE 






















1 cup dried apricots Cook apricots in water until tender, 










2 cups water about 15 min.: add sugar; cook 5 min, 
% cup sugar longer. Beat eggs slightly, add next 
2 exes , 4 ingredients. Cut bread rounds to fit 
bon ae small moulds or custard cups and 







% cup sugar m > 
% teaspoon salt soften in egg mixture. Grease 6 


1 teaspoon vanilla moulds well and arrange alternate 
extract layers of apricots and bread in each. 
18 rounds of bread Pour in any remaining egg mixture. 
Place in baking pan, half fill with boiling water; bake in 
moderate oven at 375° F. about 40 min. ‘Turn out of moulds, 
serve with Apricot Sauce. For Sauce, use remaining apricots 
pressed through a sieve and juice in which apricots were 
cooked, thinning, if desired, with boiling water. 6 servings. 
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| a. ARE RECIPES of real value for your 


Maccu ! » 4 
classwork! Perfect examples of how simple, 




















inexpensive ingredients ce: , 
1 I ave ingredients can he combined to pro- 5 slices bread Cream butter and mix with '> cup brown 
duce eye-tempting,. delicious and nutritive desserts % cup butter sugar. Cut each slice of bread in 4 strips 
si 5. % cup brown sugar and read br ‘ il . 

Perfect exa les » exis (le. $%) and spread brown sugar and butter mix- 

. Xamptes, too, of how to use bread as an j peri eH bin ture on both sides of bread. Line pie plate 
ingredient in cooking—to give variety to menus and 2 tablespoons with strips of bread, pour in pineapple 
add extra nutriti | ; pie i} brown sugar and sprinkle with 2 tablespoons brown 

» -_ P 
é ive values to low-« ost meals. re sugar. Place remaining bread strips on top 





Make sur i of pineapple. Bake lerate “mat 
sure o : arots I apple. Bake in moderate oven a 
sag pupils unde rstand the many 375°R. about 40 minutes, Serve warm with 


remarkable wi i ie 
arkable ways in w hich bread contributes to or without whipped cream, 6 servings. 
good nutrition. 












Bread is one of the best sources of food energy. 
And an excellent source of muscle-buildine pro- 
tein. Its protein is classed with that of ent as a 
muscle-repair food. And there is no waste in bread. 
It is almost 100% digestible. 





BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


With his scientific formulas, sanitary 
equipment and trained skill, the modern 
baker makes delicious bread that is one 







of our best and cheapest energy foods 





. +. supplies proteins of high quality... 
and is nearly 100% digestible. 


ADVISE YOUR PUPILS that, to aid good nutrition — 
and for economy, too—bread should be an important 
part of the regular daily diet. 











opyright, 194 y Standard Krands Incorporated 
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Clothes Which Satisfy 


(Continued from page 103) 





condition described in the following 
letter to Women’s Wear: 

“The terrific fight that is being staged 
for volume business in every city, re- 
gardless of size, seemingly revolves it- 
self around price appeal alone, and 
every merchant is trying to outdo his 
competitor for business by selling at 
lower prices than he can afford to sell 
at, and still remain in business. The 
result is that the consumer has reached 
the point where she expects even more 
for her money than she is now getting 
and we certainly know that she is get- 
ting more for her money today than 
at any time in recent history. 

“The people of today want style above 
anything else and, strange as it may 
seem, they are getting style and even 
quality at ridiculously low prices. The 
price of merchandise today is not com 
mensurate with its intrinsic value. The 
only means we have to return to a nor- 
mal condition whereby merchandise will 
be sold for what it is worth is when the 
basic prices of raw materials and labor 
are increased, The fault lies with every- 
one, including manufacturers, retailers 
and consumers. All of us have been go- 
ing around in a vicious circle until mer- 
chandise and commodities have lost their 
true worth. 

“If stores would feature better made 
merchandise, talk more about style, 
workmanship and quality, and particu- 
larly, if the many news agencies in 
America would get behind the idea 
and promote it with the same degree 
of enthusiasm that they helped tear 
down the value structure which took 
so many years to build up, all of us 
in and out of the retail business would 
benefit by the results.” 

Last month another costume slip study 
was reported by Mr. Sommaripa, man 
ager of the fabric development section 
of the DuPont Company. This was a 
report of the results of consumer wear 
tests among 800 factory and store work 
ers. I quote one brief section from that 
report as an example of another and 
perhaps a wiser emphasis which will do 
much to bring our scale of living and 
our concept of what constitutes an ade 
quate scale into closer proximity. 

“The case was cited by Mr. Som- 
maripa of a slip made of 72x48 rayon 
fabric, which for a few years had been 
an important item of commerce, and 
was presented as an example of inef- 
The wear test 
indicated that a slip made of this fabric 


ficiency in consumption. 


was discarded after an average of 485 


hours, or 37 days of 13 hours. It with 
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stood only 13 washings and on the av- 
erage required as many as four repairs. 
This means that based on the retail 
price of 49 cents for these slips it 
would cost $4.72 a year to wear them. 
The same wearers discarded a similar 


type slip made of a 92x68 fabric after 


68 days. At a retail price of 69 cents 
the annual cost of the slip would be 
$3.64, or 23 per cent less. Moreover, 
the 72x48 slip requires 39 repairs per 
year as against 15 for the 92x68.” 

This study likewise dealt with unsat- 
isfactory merchandise but in a construc- 
tive manner which stepped up the stand- 
ard of living by stepping down the purse. 
The answer clearly left the consumer 
with a constructive and satisfying pro- 
gram for herself. It showed her where- 
in she could be effective in helping elim- 
inate undesirable merchandise from the 
market by eliminating herself as a con- 
sumer of it, how she could stop some 
of the leaks in her purse which in- 
creased the gap between her real and 
imaginary standards of living. Our duty 
as teachers is, it seems to me, to reduce 
the gap as much as we are able by 
building slowly but surely 
from the bottom up, and by testing day 
dreams under the bright light of facts 
and scaling them downward. We need 
more facts and richer experiences at 
both ends of the gap. 

It may not be amiss at this point to 
call attention to a few of the many ex- 
isting gaps. Our text-books and shoe 
bulletins deal almost exclusively with 
standards for shoes which retail at from 
$8.50 to $12.50 per pair, yet the Con- 
sumer Purchases Project clothing expen- 
diture studies reported for the Pacific 
Coast (the best dressed area in the 
country) showed that 85% of both the 
men and the women spent only $10.50 a 
year for footwear; the median wholesale 
price for shoes in 1938 was $3.66 or ap- 
proximately $5.00 retail; more shoes sold 
below $3.50 than above $10.00 a pair. 

I recently received some illustrative 


standards 


material relating to men’s clothing. The 
suits described retail for approximately 
$35.00 yet 85% of the men in the Pa- 
cific Coast study reported expenditures 
of $20.00 or less per year for suits and 
shirts together and the top price for a 
suit listed in the Montgomery Ward and 
Company fall catalogue was $25.00, 

A woman's coat of the quality de 
scribed in practically all of our stand 
ards would cost $30.00 or more, yet only 
one in every four coats sold in the 
country reach or exceed this figure 
Three out of every four women must 
take something less. 

In February 1938 it was reported that 
65% of the hose in this country re- 
tailed at 79c yet we consistently teach 
a 98c or better standard for hosiery. 

I am not arguing that we should not 
teach the qualities which go to make 
up top bracket merchandise, but I do 


say that when we use a yard stick as a 
unit of measure we must also learn the 
place and importance of the other 35 
inches on the stick. 

One New York store sold, in less 
than three weeks during July 1939, 33,- 
000 pairs of hose at 59c per pair. One 
in every eight women’s coats in the 
country sold for less than $10.00 last 
year, one in every five cost less than 
$15.00 while only one in every 25 women 
gave more than $70.00 for a winter coat. 
One can perhaps wear an inexpensive 
coat with greater comfort when such 
facts are known. 

Perhaps we should ask ourselves how 
these gaps came about in our work. 
Clothing is practically always more 


closely bound up with emotions than 
are any other of the four leading ar- 


ticles of consumption in the family 
budget. Clothes are very personal ex- 
tensions of personality, in fact they do 
oft, far too oft, alas, proclaim the man. 
The printed page, the screen, the radio— 
all fan the flame of hope which burns 
brightly in the breast of every Cin- 
derella, that some day she may be able 
to transform herself with rich clothing. 
Today on all sides we are emphasiz 
ing personality and smartness in dress; 
a whole new crop of textbooks has 
been written on this theme. Our young 
people devour every word, for it is a 
purpose suited to their age and highly 
emotional and competitive state of being. 
Only a skillful teacher can steer this 
ship into safe harbor. It is much more 
apt to lead to a quantity budget which 
increases rather than reduces the gap. 
It leads in the direction indicated by 
these words of the Vice President of 
one of our country’s largest department 
stores, “To make the complex Ameri- 
can system work, we need motivating 
controls, The best motive to this end, 
in my opinion, is the principle of profit. 
... The creating obsolescence is a prime 
necessity if we are to avoid stagna- 
tion in a depression like that through 
which we are passing. To take up the 
slack we must create obsolescence. The 
job of the retailer is to make everybody 
want something they haven’t got. Create 
new desires, new needs, new ambitions, 
and new habits. People want of course 
security as to food, clothing and _ shel- 
ter. Once that is secured they want 
to live in hetter surroundings, to dress 
better, to be better informed and to 
have and be able to enjoy more leisure. 
“To sell goods we must make people 
want them; but we must also give 
them purchasing power necessary to buy 
them; both parts of this principle are 
equally important. The need or want 
of an object, the constant need for new 
objects creates employment. I believe 
the desire for profit, however unfortu- 
nate it may be in some of its results, 
is the best incentive to work we lave 
(Continued on page 127) 
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About Books and Such 


(Continued from page 112) 





Language In General Education 
Progressive Education 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 
Price $2.00. Pp. 226 
At long last we have a “critical con- 

sideration of the function and treat- 
ment of the English language in gen- 
eral education.” This is a report of 
The Committee On The Function Of 
English In General Education, Com- 
mission On Secondary School Curricu- 
lum.. It is valuable to the teacher not 
only for its enrichment of the reader’s 
knowledge of language but also for its 
contribution to his awareness of lan- 
guage. 


Your Personal Economics 

By Augustus Smith. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 

Price $1.96. Pp. 651. 

The author of this “Introduction to 
Consumer Problems” is Chairman of the 
Department of Social Studies in the 
High School of Commerce, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. He has dedicated this 
textbook to the young men and women 
of America who are seeking practical 
information about questions of finance 
and consumer relations which will aid 
them to meet successfully and happily 
the problems of life. The subject mat- 
ter has been tested in many classes and 
the teaching aids and references are 
comprehensive. 


Growing Plants Without Soil 

By D. R. Matlin, M.A. 

Chemical Publishing Co., New. York. 

Price $2.00. Pp. 137. 

Plant Chemiculture, or the raising of 
plants in water to which fertilizing 
chemicals have been added, has been 
Sweeping across the country. Its uses 
are so varied that it attracts not only 
the gardeners and farmers but also the 
chemists, business men and housewives 
in fact all who love plants. This book 
brings up-to-date the scattered knowl 
edge about a fast growing science. 


Nutrition and Physical Fitness 

3y L. Jean Bogert, Ph.D. 

W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 

Price $3.00. Pp. 596. 

The third edition of Dr. Bogert’s text 
contains a fine entirely new introduc- 
tory chapters, “Concerning Foods and 
Foodstuffs,” and revised chapters on 
“Food Economics,” and “Recent Trends 
in American Dietary Habits.” The dis 
cussion of vitamins includes a new table 
showing, in standard international units, 
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Association. 


the vitamin content of common foods. 
The Chapter on “Food Fads and Fal- 
lacies” has several changes of interest. 


Improvised Equipment in the 
Home Care of the Sick 

By Lyla M. Olson, R.N. 

W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 

Price $1.50. Pp. 264 

Although this book was written pri 
marily to prepare the nurse for the time 
when she must take the equipment and 
materials found in the average home and 
convert them into practical nursing aids, 
it is of value to all homemakers and to 


student classes in home nursing 

The directions for meeting both com 
mon and unusual emergencies in the 
home are clear, concise and well illus 
trated. <A final chapter gives amusing 
rhymes, playlets and demonstration ex- 
hibits to use in presenting ideas for im 


provised equipment. 


Health Facts for College Students 
By Maude Lee Etheredge, M.D. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $2.00. Pp. 140. 

It is always a pleasure to have a re 
(Continued on page 129) 


anoTHER PRACTICAL Feature 


That’s Exclusive With 


gives you 
more cooking space 


‘tis : P ing. 
distincve serving 


Send NOW for FREE BOOKLET 
Write today for full details and information 
on the new 1910 Roper Gas Ranges. 


~~ 


@ There is no overcrowding on a 
New Roper Gas Range with exclu- 
sive Roper Staggered Top. Use your 
four largest utensils at one time. 
Perform all cooking operations with 
complete ease. No more burnt wrists, 
No hot utensil handles. No more 
reaching over or around utensils. 
For School Cafeterias 

Roper will help put your dining room on 
an efficient basis, with its increased operat- 
ing economy, reduced meat shrinkage and 


more convenient features. 


Geo. D.RopeR 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE AND PLANT: ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


























LOW COST CASH HANDLING 
FOR SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 








The Seeds of 


Homemaking Education 
(Continued from page 101) 





pate in the privileges and responsibilities 
of homemaking.” (Emerging for to- 
morrow.) 

It should not be thought that these 
steps or periods in the philosophy of 
women’s education have limiting dates, 
before which one idea or attitude ex- 
isted and after which another dom- 
inated the thinking and attitudes of peo- 
ple. Ideas, attitudes, beliefs, or poli- 


| cies do not develop that way, but each 


The cafeteria line moves faster when 
food purchases are itemized on the 
Burroughs Combination Tray-Checker 
and Cash Register. A receipt showing 
the total amount due and the number 
and description of items purchased is 
prepared quickly, easily and econom- 
ically. These modern machines are 
priced surprisingly low. 


After lunch hours, the same equip- 
ment may be used for general figuring 
or for student practice in distributive 
occupational classes in the commer- 
cial department. 


If you desire, a comprehensive folder, illus- 
trating the latest Burroughs Cafeteria Ma- 
chines and Methods, will be sent without 
obligation. Just sign and mail the coupon 
below. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6387 2nd Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Send further information regarding Burroughs 
Cash Handling Methods for School Cafeterias. 


Name 
Address 
City and State 








shades into the next, as a seed which 
may have been planted unbeknownst, 
develops into a full grown plant. In 
our social organization, opposing ideas 
usually exist for a period, side by side, 
until with the passage of time and its 
experiences, one idea or the other be- 
gins to dominate, or perhaps both are 
lost through the growth of a third. 
During the period of the Revolution- 
ary War, two other men were working 
to plant the seeds for the later eman- 
cipation of women—Benjamin Franklin 


| and Benjamin Thompson. Benjamin 


Franklin invented the Franklin Stove 
which was destined to take cookery and 
house-heating from the drudgery of the 
open fireplace. He also took electricity 
from the clouds which, though a long 
distance from our modern electric range, 
electric lights, and vacuum sweepers, 
was, nevertheless, a first step toward 
their development and the emancipation 
of women from much of the drudgery 
of housekeeping. 

During this same Revolutionary period 
senjamin Thompson, a Tory, was exiled 
from the colonies, finally reaching the 
Bavarian Coast, was knighted as Count 
kumford, and became manager of the 
feeding of the army and of the Ba- 
varian poor. He designed better kitch- 
ens, planned better food for less money, 
and invented the cook stove, the double 
boiler, and steam cooking. 

Thus, at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War, we find women in_ their 
homes, producers, managers, teachers, 
but unschooled and unlettered, the dig- 
nity and importance of their position 
unrecognized and their scholastic ability 
unacknowledged. Yet, the mills ot the 
gods were grinding slowly and _ surely 
toward a fuller recognition of women’s 
abilities, their rights and their privi- 
leges; while Franklin and Rumford 
were offering these mills the first grist 
which in the next century and a half 
was to emancipate women from drudg- 
ery, and open the way to their full 
scholastic development, their  intellec- 
tual freedom, and to the professionali- 
zation of homemaking. 
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Organizing the 


Personality Clinic 
(Continued from page 111) 





This is because each person hears her 
own voice through bone conduction in- 
to the inner ear and also through air 
conduction through the outer ear. Be- 
cause each one hears the voices of those 
about her through air conduction only, 
her own voice seems full, vibrant, and 
usually lower in pitch by comparison. 
Only through a mechanical device can 
any individual hear her own voice as it 
sounds to others. After hearing her 
record, a girl is usually anxious to have 
a speech instructor carefully diagnose 
her voice and assist her to make it 
more pleasing. Vocal exercises, tongue 
twisters, poetry, oratory, or any other 
detail on special rating sheets may be 
used. One copy of suggestions and di- 
rections should be given to the = stu- 
dent and one kept in the clinic for future 
reference. 

Physical measurements of each in- 
dividual should be recorded at least once 
These measurements 
height, waist, 


every six weeks. 
should include: weight, 
bust, hips, ankles, length of arm, cir- 
cumference of upper arm, and width 
of shoulders. On each girl’s record 
should be listed the best points of her 
figure as well as her figure difficul- 
ties. The record should include sug- 
gestions for improving the figure by ex- 
ercise, and hints for camouflaging figure 
imperfections as well as ideas for accen- 
tuating the good points. 

The colors most becoming to an in- 
dividual cannot be found by consulting 
a color chart. It is not true that a 
brunette’s best color is always red or 
that a blond can always wear blue. 
There are few true blonds or true 
brunettes. The dark-haired, blue-eyed 
girl may have a complexion with yel- 
low tones in it so would wear entirely 
different colors from the dark-haired, 
blue-eyed girl whose skin had a_ pink 
tinge. The pigment of the skin varies 
so widely and influences the choice of 
color so much that colors should be se 
lected only after they have been tried 
on in front of a mirror in a good light. 
To assist the students in selecting theit 
most becoming colors, scarf lengths of 
materials should be secured in many 
colors and in a variey of textures. Since 
some women can wear a color in velvet 
same color is unbecoming to 
her in crepe or in satin, the collection of 


when the 


dress material should be a large one. 
This part of the clinic will be very 
popular if the dress consultant secures 
Samples of the new shades introduced 
each season. The colors decided upon 


a being most becoming to the indi 
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Every woman who is concerned with 
the problem that food preparation 
presents is continually looking for 
new ways of combining inexpensive, 
readily available staples in whole- 
some, nourishing dishes which will 
have eye appeal and taste appeal. 
Among the sixty-seven tested rec- 
ipes, in the new Pet Milk cookbook 
“Variety —very easily for 2 or 4 or 
6,” you will find new and delicious 
flavor combinations — novel treat- 
ments for well-known foods——un- 
usual versions of conventional dishes 
— skillful touches that transform 
old favorites into new creations. But 
of greatest value is the contribution 


which this unique collection of 


y s 
I!) \ 
recipes makes in helping to put the 
much-needed quota of milk per per- 
son into the diet. 

By using Irradiated Pet Milk, it 
is possible easily to include an extra 
amount of pure, safe, whole milk 
plus vitamin D in dishes that taste 
better because of the milk they con- 
tain. Because Pet Milk ‘is double- 
rich, it can be diluted with less than 
an equal amount of another liquid 

it can be used in place of cream 
it will replace eggs and butter. And 
the result is better food at lower cost. 

Irradiated Pet Milk, with its extra 
vitamin D, still costs less generally 
than ordinary milk—far less than 
cream. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447d Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, FREE OF CHARGE, 


“Variety 


I teach (subjects) 


Name____ 


BN City, 


very easily for 2 or 4 or 6” 
school (grade) 
Address 


State 


(Fill i in conitleaie Offer limited to residents of Continental U. § 
























































vidual should be recorded so that the 
student has a list of the best colors and 
a duplicate list is kept in the clinic. 
Problems of posture of the figure 
when walking, sitting, and standing can- 
not be a person 
unless she can actually see herself. <A 
motion picture should be taken of the 
girls as they walk stairway, 
walk across in front of the camera, sit 
and with and 
up and walk away. 
show both front and side views of the 


fully understood by 


down a 


converse someone, get 


The picture should 


girl’s posture, her facial expression 


while she is talking and her habitual 
The person who oper- 


sitting posture. 


HOME ECONOMISTS: SEND 


ates the camera should have an assistant 
to engage each girl in conversation as 
her picture is taken. This will direct 
the individual’s attention away from her- 
self and the picture will then be a bet- 
ter record of the way the girl normal- 
ly appears. When the picture has been 
shown to the group at least twice, a 
physical education instructor should 
point out the defects of each individ- 
the 
and a 


ual and assist each one to form 


proper habits of good posture 


graceful carriage. 

A comprehensive etiquette test should 
be given the girls of the department 
discussion of the subject 


before any 





FOR 


THESE FREE TEACHING HELPS 


Learn About Maca—The New Fast, Dry 
Yeast That Keeps on the Pantry Shelf! 


4 


aes 


EACHERS: In your desire to keep 
abreast of new developments in the 
food field, you'll] want to know about 
and try MACA Yeast—because as one 
enthusiastic user wrote us: ‘‘MACA is the 
first big, new idea in home baking I’ve 
come across in 24 years’ experience.’’ 
MACA is new and different, yet it’s just 
as simple and easy to use as any ordinary 
moist yeast. There’s nothing new to 
learn. When you're ready to bake, just 
soften MACA in a small amount of luke- 
warm water and then simply follow your 


favorite straight dough baking method. 

MACA is a fast, dry yeast but, unlike 
the usual fast yeast, it does not require re- 
frigeration. It may be bought conveniently 
with other weekly purchases and kept on 
the pantry shelf ready for use. 

Our Home Economics Department will 
be glad to send various teaching helps 
without charge, also samples of MACA 
Yeast, for 
teachers’ use. 

Please refer to 
text below. 


TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE 





A s to Q 
About Maca Yeast 
In addition to its baking 
use of course Maca can be 
eaten. It contains vitamins 
B; and G and the other 
vitamin factors of yeast, 
all naturally present. 














ti lowing material 


For teaching helps we have the fol- 

available for free 

distribution: (1) One-hour Bread Lesson Plan; (2) An Outline of a 
Course in Bread Making; (3) Wall Chart picturing steps in mak- 
ing bread; (4) Recipe Booklets for students. Please state number of 
these booklets desired. We welcome correspondence on any special 
problems concerning bread-making and you may write us freely. A 
penny postcard will sometimes do, but please give adequate ad. 
dress and name of your school. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 





is made. This will convince the stu- 
dents that there is a need for more 
etiquette information and it will also 
show the instructor what information is 
most needed. If the same test is given 
again at the end of the term, the stu- 
dents will strive to prove their superior- 
ity by securing all information possible. 
Demonstrations of correct procedure 
should be made in discussion groups. 
Proper table etiquette, introductions, con- 
versation, behavior at receptions and 
teas, at church, on the streets and in 
the classroom should be first discussed, 
then dramatized. Practice of correct 
procedure should be continued until cor- 
rect etiquette has become habitual. 
Make-up is another individual prob- 
lem. Each student should try on 
shades of powder, rouge, lipstick and 
eye-shadow before a mirror in a good 
outdoor light. If the girl usually wears 
a certain color, she should try on the 
make-up while wearing that particular 
color. Make-up to be worn at night 
should be tried with the evening dress 
to be worn and under artificial light. 
Nail polish should also be chosen to go 
certain costumes. The dermatol- 
instruct 


with 


ogist should each girl in the 


use of rouge, lipstick, and eye-shadow. 
Demonstrations should also be made 
of the proper daily care of the skin 
and of the hair. When any 


special problem of the skin or of the 


there is 


scalp, the girl should receive individ- 
ual attention. 
case should always be referred to a 


A serious skin or scalp 


physician. 

A thorough physical examination by 
a competent physician is essential for 
each student before she can be given 
diets 
Soth 
given only under the guid- 


exercises or for personality im- 


provement. exercises and diets 
should be 
ance of a physician so that there will 
be no ill effects. If a girl sacrifices 
her good health to gain a willowy fig- 
ure, she has harmed her personality, 
for good health is the foundation of a 
pleasing personality. 


held 


hygiene, diet, weight 


Discussion programs should be 
on such subjects as: 
control, menstruation, exercise, waste, 
elimination, and cold prevention. 
often 


understood and because they are easily 


Because suggestions are mis- 


and = sugges- 
All criticisms 
that 


forgotten, all criticisms 


tions should be written. 
should be given in such a way 
the student is challenged to some ac- 
tion concerning them, 

The clinician is not through her work 
has worked out a_ definite 


until she 


each indi- 
form the 


habit of including this program in her 


improvement program with 


vidual and has aided her to 


daily life, 

For additional help in organizing pet 
sonality clinic refer to Miss Marsh’s« book 
“Building Your Personality” published by 
Prentice-Hall, September, 1939,- Editor's Note 
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Midyear Meetings 


(Continued from page 108) 





nizing their needs. She also noted 
that children are quick to sense the 
way teachers feel toward them and re- 
act accordingly. 

The Consumer Education Association 
held its annual meeting in St. Louis on 
February 23rd. Speakers at the luncheon 
meeting were Donald E. Montgomery, 
Consumers’ Counsel of the Department 
of Agriculture, and Harry Riehl, general 
manager of the St. Louis Better Business 
Bureau. 

Mr. Montgomery 
this occasion to deny that he is or has 
been “anti-advertising.” He declared 
that advertising “would and should con- 


took advantage of 


tinue as long as one man had something 
to sell that another could use,” that “con- 
sumers are critical only of bad adver- 
tising, not the institution as such” and 
facts about goods 


that consumers want 
so they can spend their money to better 
purposes—more advertising, not less.” 
Mr. Riehl gave a very comprehensive 
picture of the work of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, citing specific examples 
of checking on fraudulent advertising 
and unethical business practices. 
Saturday, February 24, was a banner 
day for the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the N. E. A. Every speaker 
at both morning and afternoon sessions 
contributed to the consecutive flow of 
the theme, “How Home Economics in 
the Schools Can Make Its Contribution 
to the American Way of Living.” 
Miss Alice Keliher, Chairman of the 
Commission on Human Kelations of the 
A., gave an outstanding talk on 
American De- 
transient 


Families and 
that our 


American 
mocracy. She said 
families are not so much a problem as a 
symptom and a challenge. In every com 
munity there are human beings psycho 
logically and physically starved who need 
help right where they are. It is the 
quality of life in the community that 
makes or breaks the quality of the home. 
No one group can do what is needed, 
rather there must be effort to 
create wholesome family life by improy 


mutual 


ing family conditions. It is up to the 
home economics teacher to move out of 
the school, to cooperate with federal 
agencies and to help youth to share in 
improving family conditions. 

Dr. Entorf, Extension Associate Pro 
fessor at Cornell University, speaking 
on Family Experience and the Develop 
ment of 


home economics is the only branch of 


Personality, pointed out that 


education that has avowedly centered its 
interest in the home and family, Edu 
cation has been suffering from the wor 
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ship of sheer intellect and the scientific 
method; instead of the servant of man, 
it has been his judge. Home economics 
must take into account feelings in family 
life. In other words, home economics 
is an art which uses science but cannot 
be reduced to a science. Dr. Entorf 
concluded with the thought that a 
teacher who has not ironed out her own 
relationships with her family, can be of 
little help to the pupils for she identi- 
fies herself either with the parents or 
with the pupils. Much more important 
than anything the teacher says, is what 
She communicates not only facts 
facts. Her 


she ts, 
but attitudes toward these 
best preparation for teaching home and 


family life is a personal happy family 
background. 

Miss Alice Sowers, Professor of Fam- 
ily Life Education at the University of 
Oklahoma, continued the session with a 
discussion of The Contribution of Home 
Economics to General Family Living. 
She said, “Home economics is education 
for family life but it does not have a 
Other 
and home economics profits from their 


monopoly. fields are interested 


contributions. In stressing the impor- 
tance of cooperation, Miss Sowers com- 
mented, “we cannot talk about coopera- 
tion unless we cooperate.” 
At the afternoon session, Miss Jessie 
(Continued on next page) 





Another recipe hit with 


DOLE PINEAPPLE 


“GEMS” 





Here's the finished dish. Easy to make— 


ideal to demonstrate 


“GEMS” 


1-14 ounce can Dole 
_ 


Pineapple **Gems’ 
Y, cup butter 


Drain “Gems.” Pare and slice apples. 
Place a layer of sliced apples in a 
shallow baking dish, top with 
“Gems” and sliced apples. Sprinkle 
each layer with a few grains of salt 
and a little lemon juice if the apples 
are sweet. Blend flour, sugar, and 





“GEMS” - THE NEW TREAT FROM 
HAWALL. In beautiful 
Hawaii, Dole - grown 
pineapples are 
allowed to ripen to 
the peak of perfec- 
tion. Then the fruit 
is cut into chunks a 
special new way that 
releases more flavor. 
Thedistinctive shape 
of Dole Pineapple 
“Gems” gives them 
unusual versatility 
in salads—desserts— 
entrees — appetizers. 


| 
| 


FREE: 





regularly, write to the Hawaiian 


3 apples (3 cups sliced) 
Y% cup granulated sugar 


and gorgeous eating! 


CRUMBLE PUDDING 


1 cup flour 
VY cup brown sugar 
Salt, lemon juice 


butter with a blender or 
fingers. Spread flour mixture over 
fruit and bake in a moderate oven 
375° F about 45 minutes: or until 
apples are tender and crust brown. 
Serve with cream or a foamy butter 


pastry 


sauce, 6 servings. 


If you are not receiving your copy of the Patricia Collier Home Bulletin 


*ineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 
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both 
gave 


Bisbey, 
Missouri, 


Coles and Miss Bertha 
from the University of 
specific examples of economic problems 
of American families. Miss Locke’s talk, 
Clothes Which Satisfy Pur- 
pose and Purse, is printed in full in this 
issue of PracticAL Home Economics. 
Dr. Freda G. Winning, President of 
the Department of Home Economics of 
the N.E.A. presided at the dinner meet- 
ing. Following a word of 
from Mr. Hawkins, Acting 
tendent of Instruction, St. Louis Public 
Schools and Mr. King, Missouri State 
Department of Education, Miss Frances 
L. Swain, Director of Household Arts 
at win University of Chicago presented 


Preference, 


welcome 
Superin- 





KNOX GELATINE 
—its adaptability and 


five pointers for the Home Economist: 
She must meet the needs of all income 
groups, be ready with information and 
basic facts, accept emotion as a part of 
learning, help young people to realize 
their own worth as individuals and do 
all she can to develop leadership, re- 
cruiting the best to carry on. 

Mr. H. E. Hendrix, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Phoenix, 
Arizona, representing the administrators, 
stressed the importance of 
preparation of people for the 
American way of living. Once the three 
R’s ruled the school. Now we have the 


young 


three R’s plus the three C’s—citizenship, 


_ Character and connpete living. 


\. 


high Protein ~~ 


Be Sure Your Students 
Know Everything About This 
Versatile, Nutritious Food 


Knox Gelatine’s many delightful, prac- 
tical uses in the menu make it a “na- 
tural” for classroom discussion and 
home projects. It not only puts eye and 
appetite appeal into easy, economical 
dishes. It bears an important relation to 
nutrition as well. 


85% —87% Protein 
Knox Gelatine is high in food value— 
85% to 87% pure, body-building protein. 
It is extremely easy to digest—is par- 
ticularly suited for special diets such as 
diabetes, colitis, convalescents, peptic 
ulcer, reducing, feeding of infants. 


Emphasize Knox 


Be sure students do not confuse Knox 
Plain Sparkling Gelatine with inferior 
grades or with pre-flavored, sugar-laden 
dessert powders. Knox contains abso- 
lutely no sugar—it is manufactured un- 
der rigid bacteriological control to 
maintain purity and quality. 


sannnnene FREE! Mail This Coupon for sana y- Leaflets'===-==== 


Knox Gelatine 
Johnstown, N. Y. Dept. 401 


Name 


Address 
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Knives, Forks and Spoons 
(Continued from page 109) 








Please send me (free of charge) the booklets checked. 


AND NOW—A SCIENTIFIC 
NEW USE FOR KNOX 


Today, men and women all over the 
country are building endurance, beating 
tiredness — simply by drinking Knox 
Gelatine regularly! Since science dis- 
covered this important energy-building 
power of Knox, hundreds of tests have 
proved that Knox can overcome fatigue. 


HOW TO DRINK KNOX 
for Endurance 


Empty 1 envelope (% pkg.) Knox 
Gelatine into % glass water or fruit 
juice, not iced. Let liquid absorb gela- 
tine. Stir briskly and drink quickly. If 
it thickens, stir again. 


Drink 4 envelopes Knox 
every day for 2 weeks, 
then 2 a day for 2 
weeks; after that as re- 
quired. But be sure you 
drink Knox Gelatine. It 
is the only one proved 
to fight fatigue. For com- 
plete details on Knox for 
Endurance, send for Free 
Bulletin E. 











j Endurance Booklet Bulle- 
tin “E”’ 


]) Be Fit—Not Fat 


] Mrs. Knox’s 55-pg. Recipe 
Book 


Peptic Ulcers 
Diabetic Recipes 
Feeding Sick Patients 





Italian cities that is not used in any 
other country I saw in all my travels, 
neither do I think any other nation 
of Christendom uses it, but only Italy. 
The Italians do always at their meals 
use a little fork when they eat their 
for while with their knife which 
they hold in one hand, they cut the 
meat out of the dish, they fasten the 
fork which they hold in the other hand 
upon the same meat.” 

Forks were not taken up 
common people at first because they 
were considered effeminate. The pul- 
pit declared against forks, stating that 
their use was insulting to God, be- 
cause they substituted mechanical 
means for the heaven given boon of 
fingers. The middle took to 
forks during the eighteenth century. 
Then it was customary for a gentle- 
his own knife and fork 


meat, 


by the 


classes 


man to carry 
when traveling since inns and public 
houses had but a meager supply. 
Little could Thomas Coryate visu- 
alize to what extent the fork would in- 
fluence manners and cooking. As long 
as only a knife was used, the 
placed a covering of paper over that 
part of the meat he grasped in his 
hand. Paper frills used on chops to- 
day are a survival of this custom. 
After the acceptance of forks carving 
became a finer art and napkins little 
It was consid- 


carver 


more than decoration. 
ered bad manners to put fingers to 
the meat dist, and worse to use them 
to convey mouth. It be- 
came possible to solid food. 
Previously food was cooked to a soft 
mass easily manipulated by knife and 
The fork promoted  cleanli- 
ness in eating unknown when 
were the only equipment. 

It may be shocking to consider that 
our Pilgrim Fathers had forks. 
History books claim that Governor 
Winthrop had the first table fork in 
America. In 1633, when forks were 
still rare in England, a friend sent him 
one which he carried about in his pocket, 
displaying it proudly at every oppor- 
to the his friends. 
Now tables are tastefully 
knives, forks and 
cially designed to fit any 
scheme. Eating has become a 
function rather than a grubby, greasy 
Perhaps nothing has had a 
the 


meat to the 
enjoy 


spoon. 
fingers 


no 


tunity envy of 
arranged 
with spoons espe- 
decorative 


social 


necessity. 


greater influence in transforming 
biological gratification of hunger into 
the social art of dining than the devel- 
opment of the now commonplace kuife, 
fork 


and spoon. 
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Clothes Which Satisfy 


(Continued from page 120) 





thus far found. The initiative, ingenuity 
and competition arising from the neces- 
sity to get more tor an article than 
what you paid for it is, for better or 
worse, what has built up the industrial 
fabric of the country.” 

Surely that speaker must be acquainted 
with facts which tell him that fully nine- 
ty per cent of the people of this coun- 
try cannot at the present time possibly 
satisfy the wants they already have. 

If we start looking at the gap from 
the other end, namely, “as the purse 
can buy,” we will see that we perhaps 
haven't fully comprehended wherewithal 
we are clothed. The National Resources 
Commission reports that for clothing ex- 
third of our 





penditures, the lowest 
American families 
$550.00 a year family income) had in 
1935-36 $47.00 a year to clothe the fam- 
ily, or approximately $16.00 per per- 
son. This includes all wearing apparel 
as well as accessories and cost of re- 
pair and upkeep for a full year. The 
middle third or those living on average 
incomes of $1056.00 a year had $100.00 | 


(those , averaging 





a vear to clothe the family or $32.00 
The middle third were twice 


a person, 
as well off individually as the lowest 
third. If you were in the upper third 
averaging $2212.00 a year income you 
would have had $251.00 to clothe your 
family or $73.00 per person if your fam- 
ily is average in size. Two out of ap 
proximately every three people we meet 
have less than $40.00 per person per year 
for clothes, yet we consistently find 





recommended budgets for school girls 
running from $100.00 to $250.00 a year. 
We may safely say, | think, that if 
a girl can have $50.00 a year for clothing 
she will be better dressed than the av- 
erage girl; if she can have $100.00 she 
can be very comfortably dressed for 
practically any occasion; if she is for 
tunate enough to have a $200.00 allow 
ance she should be well dressed on all 
occasions and from $300.00 means real 
luxury, 
$250.00 to 
$350.00 to get an adequate wardrobe 


It costs approximately 
Which will meet all the first quality tests, 
but less than two per cent of our people 
can attain it. The other 98% must 
learn to make adjustments. Preferences 
must necessarily be scaled down to 
Purses, in order that through better con 
sumer practices purses may be scaled 
up to cover more needs. 

lt fully two thirds of the people of 
this country must dress on less than 
$40.00 per year what specific choices 
are open to them and what standards 
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and experiments need to be set up for 
their guidance to teach them where they 
may safely cut below the top standard 
and where cutting is apt to prove fatal? 

Last summer two groups of students 
each took one dollar to buy a dress. 
They decided upon the style to be 
bought, a bodice waist, fully skirted 
dress for a twelve year old in light 
blue. One group hunted the market 
for days to find what to them seemed 
the best buy for the money on the 
market. The other group talked to 
many buyers to find the season’s vol- 
ume seller. 

The two dresses were bought and 


FOR THE HOME 


OU will find this booklet a real help in 

your food classes. It covers a subject on 
which relatively little material is available 
the buying of dairy products for use in the 
home. Written by an impartial authority, it 
discusses milk, ice cream, butter and cheese 
and tells how to get the most in food value 
for the money spent. 


What the consumer should know 
The chapter on milk takes up pasteurization, 
grades of milk and what they mean. Special 
milks such as Vitamin D and ‘“‘soft curd,” 
concentrated milks, as well as skimmed milk 
and buttermilk and their uses are described. 
There is also a simple explanation of the 
various costs which enter into the price of milk. 

Here are some of the topics in the chapter 
on ice cream: types and their differences, 
“overrun” in ice cream, how to judge quality. 
The section on butter tells what the consumer 
should know about this important food and 
how to choose it. Students will also learn 
about various types of cheese and how to dis- 
tinguish the leading kinds, both domestic 
and foreign. 

Stamp brings sample copy 
“Dairy Products” is one of 31 volumes in the 
Household Finance Library of Consumer 
Education. These booklets give helpful in- 
formation on the buying of most foods and 
goods used by the family of today. Hundreds 
of schools and colleges are now using the 
series as texts. You may obtain these handy, 
authoritative booklets for mailing costs only. 
Why don’t you send the coupon and a 3c 
stamp for a sample copy of “Dairy Products” 
now? 


subjected to ten washings each. At the 
end of the test the volume seller, a 
very poor synthetic fabric, didn’t even 
resemble a dress; the other, a printed 
lawn, aside from a very slight degree 
of fading not perceptible unless held 
next to the new fabric, was practically 
as good as new. The volume seller 
had glamour and emotional appeal 100% 
but we found those qualities came oun 
in the wash. 

| hope the day will soon come when 
clothing classes will have an occasional 
five dollar bill to use in carrying on 
experiments \s 


similar worthwhile 


soon as teachers can organize such prac 


Free films for school use 


Consumer education sound-slide films and 
movies are available in states where House 
hold maintains branch offices—also in parts 
of Canada. These films are widely used by 
public and private schools. We furnish equip 
ment free and operators for movies in some 
cities. Films do not advertise our business 
Use the coupon for further information. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


..-one of America's leading family finance organizations with 


279 branches in 182 cities 


Rese Dept. PHE-D 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

| Please send me a copy of “Dairy Products” 
and list of titles in your Library of Consumer 


Education. I enclose a 3c stamp 
Slidefilms 


Movies 


Please send information on 
Name 


Address 












































tical studies I’m sure money will come 
as readily as it now does for chemicals, 
equipment and food stuffs. 

One of the richest experiences I have 
had with a class came from an assign- 
ment given the members to go out and 
purchase for themselves the greatest 
amount of lasting satisfaction to be 
found in New York City at a cost of 
not more than 50c. This was done 
primarily to create respect for the in- 
expensive things about us. 

One of the most talked of and long 
remembered art exhibits in our library 
class was one of art objects costing 10 
cents or less per item. 


@ We are highly pleased that the good- 
ness and wholesomeness of canned baby 
foods are playing an important role in de- 
veloping healthe babies. We think you 
will be interested in the facts about can- 
ned baby foods, and so we are outlining 
here some of the reasons why canned baby 
foods are so desirable for infants’ diet. 


There are two procedures used in the 
commercial preparation of canned baby 
foods which are difficult, if not impossible, 
to duplicate under other conditions. 

First, the straining procedure makes use 
of sieves, the apertures of which are mea- 
sured in thousandths of an inch, thus in- 
suring a finely divided product. After 
straining, the food particles may be fur- 
ther reduced in size by forcing through 


Again I ask is there any least com- 
mon denominator for the essentials of 
worthwhile living in any age or place 
on which we might quickly come to 
some agreement, and upon which we 
might pin our emphasis in teaching? 

If the days of great expansion are 
gone, it appears that we will need to 
teach our students the futility of striv- 
ing for careers, personal glory and 
rapid material advancement, as goals of 
achievement, and show them, instead, 
that lasting satisfaction comes more 
often from making the most of the best 
that is in us, and about us, in whatever 
interesting work we find which will yield 








Z 
“DID | TELL 


YOU ABOUT 


MY DIET?” 








minute apertures under high pressure. 


Second, the food is afforded a high degree 
of protection against oxygen of the air. 
Commercial procedures are designed to 
protect food values. The use of selected, 
properly matured material, protection from 
et hor oxygen, and “sealed cooking” 
in a limited amount of water in a sealed 
container from which most of the air has 
been excluded, all tend to conserve in a 
high degree the food values—especially 


vitamins and minerals—characteristic of 


the raw material from which canned baby 
foods and junior foods are prepared, 
Thus, canned foods are an ideal part of the 
infant diet. Baby Week—April 29 to ~ 4 

is an appropriate time for covering this 
subject in classes. 


“DO YOU HAVE YOUR COPY OF ‘CANNED FOOD FACTS‘?” 
The 72-page booklet “Canned Food Facts” bearing the seal of accep- 
tance of the Council on Foods of the American Medical Association, 
contains a host of valuable facts about canned foods. The most 
common canned foods are treated individually, and in addition there 
are informative chapters on canning procedures, vitamin stability, 
ete, Mail posteard on page 1 for your copy. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230) Park Avenue. New York. \. Y 
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an honest, comfortable income, and also 
leave us time on the side to enjoy liv- 
ing. Our first duty to society is to 
help increase, by personal example and 
point of emphasis through our teaching, 
the appreciation of the human worth of 
a rationally ordered life. 

We give our children physical exer- 
cise commensurate with their growing 
physical strength. Why do we hesitate 
to let them exercise their power of 
choice to a degree commensurate with 
their needs and abilities? The age of 
reason is not an age arrived at over- 
night, it develops day by day from the 
minute we are born. We must give our 
children worthwhile problems to solve 
and responsibilities to bear, for if we 
do not take possession of their minds 
with high thoughts, someone or some- 
thing else will with those less worthy. 
Children will not live in a colorless, dead 
world in which their expenditure of 
energy counts for nothing. 

Today the world needs teachers who 
are able to live effective, well-balanced 
and democratic lives in face of the com- 
plexity of present day life, because they 
have a philosophy of human conduct 
based on high ideals adequate to any 
situation. The world needs still more 
teachers who can feel and understand 
the realities which other lives are facing, 
who can help students search out and re- 
state the truths which form the essen- 
tial basis for the right control of their 
conduct in face of their own every day 
problems. This we can all do through 
any area of subject matter by helping 
students solve their own problems rather 
than hypothetical ones. 


We must always keep in mind that 
value is of two sorts: that which should 
be retained because it has inspirational 
or spiritual value to satisfy the soul 
of man; that which has utilitarian or 
practical value to provide for his bod- 
sustenance and general 
No scheme of consumer 


ily comfort, 
well-being. 
education is complete which does not 
promote both sets of values. 
There is still one vast frontier to 
be conquered, more baffling—but more 
challenging than any so far won—that 
of the Spirit of Man. So long as life 
shall last, and after the seeming limits 
of incentive have been reached teach- 
ers can still grow in understanding of 
life’s values and in ability to make them 
“come alive” in their students, Now 
even educators dare talk about a “Way 
of Life” which makes our purposes our 
preferences and makes them fit our 
purses and our purses fit them. Such 
a person, I believe, the psychologists call 


a well integrated personality. 


Paper presented at the semi-annual meeting 
of the Department of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association held in St 
Louis, Missouri, on February 24, 1940. 
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Honolulu 
Port of My Dreams 


(Continued from page 107) 





Eating in Hawaii is like eating in any 
other American city except that some of 
the native dishes have been added. Many 
old timers like salt fish and poi, which 
is obtainable at most hotels; and squid 
which is pounded tender with coarse 
salt, then cut into pieces and cooked 
until soft. This makes a remarkable 
dish when served with luau and thick 
coconut milk. The natives even blend 
coconut milk with chicken gravy to serve 
with chicken and luau. 

As I went the rounds of places to eat 
in Honolulu, I tasted taro cakes, which 
reminded me of egg-plant, coconut frit- 
ters and breadfruit. Breadfruit, a large, 
round thing, with a tough dark-green 
covering is baked a long time and served 
with butter, salt and pepper. It is the 
color and consistency of sweet potatoes, 
but has a banana-like flavor. 

Of course papayas, pineapple, bananas, 
avocados and coconut are the most popu- 
lar foods and they are served in many 
ways. Papayas make an excellent break- 
fast fruit, or fruit cup; pineapple is cut 
in slabs for breakfast, in dainty slices 
for salads, in bits and mixed with mint 
leaves and a little sugar for fruit cups 
and as pies, tarts, turnovers, and cake 
frostings; avocados make salads and 
sandwiches of all descriptions—and you 
have a taste thrill yet to come when you 
eat fresh coconut cake and coconut pie 
in Honolulu. 





About Books and Such 
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vised edition of a text which has proved 
itself valuable. Dr. Etheredge has added 
two entirely new chapters: “Smoking and 


Narcotics,” and “Diseases Conveyed by 
Insects.” She has also expanded the 
subject of “Friendship and Marriage” 
and has added materially to ‘Work, 
Leisure and Play.” 


The United States Department 0: 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, has recently 
issued two bulletins of widespread inter 
est to the home economist. Bulletin 
No. 172, The Woman Wage Earner by 
Elizabeth D. Benham of the Bureau's 
Research Division discusses the woman's 
situation today—her place in industry, 
her earnings, participation in labor or- 
§anizations and problems of unemploy 
ment. The appendix gives a geographic 
distribution of woman-employing indus 
tries. Price 10c. 
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Bulletin No. 173, Standards for Em- 
ployment of Women in Industry includes 
information on working time, wages, 
working conditions, employer - employee 
relations and references to other 
Women’s Bureau publications related to 
this subject. 


Modern Fabric Cleaning, @ twenty- 
four page booklet prepared by Emery 
Industries Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, tells 
the inside story of a garment’s trip 
through the cleaning plant. Topics cov- 
ered include: drying, wet cleaning, fin- 
ishing, dyeing, rugs, treatment of spe- 
cific fibers and hints on the purchase and 
care of clothes. 


Consumer Education is the main ob 
jective of a new pocket-size magazine, 
“The Family Dollar” which places par 
ticular emphasis upon money manage 
ment, budgeting and problems of fam- 
ily, community and_ national finance. 
Sponsored by the Consumer Credit In 
stitute of America, a non profit research 
organization dedicated to the study of 
credit in its relation to everyday con- 
sumer economics, this publication is dis 
tributed to home economics teachers, ex- 
tension workers and teachers of social 
science. 

Rosanne Amberson, formerly Manag- 
ing Editor of Forecast magazine, is 
Editor. (Continued on page 132) 





“SURE-MIX" 
CRISCO 


makes 
better 
cakes 


Economics Department kitchens. 


late varieties. 


Here is 


hingeto 





These exhaustive Tests proved 


A series of interesting baking tests was recently concluded in our Home 


From 12 of the most widely distributed cook books, typical cake recipes 
were selected. These included favorites among yellow, white and choco- 


Cakes were made up according to these recipes, using new “SURE-MIX”’ 
Crisco and six other widely used shortenings. Then compared. 

The results were significant. The cakes made with new “SURE-MIX” 
Crisco proved consistently to be finer products. They had bigger volume 
—were lighter. They were much more tender. 


A SUGGESTION 

the basis of an interesting class project for your cookery 
classes. Have your students make simi- 
lar comparative tests. Have them com- 
pare “SURE-MIX” Crisco cakes with 
those made with any other good short- 
ening. We believe your own tests will 
tell the story of “SURE-MIX” Crisco 
superiority as convincingly as did the 
tests in our kitchens. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Department 





me CAKES UP TO 15% HIGHER! 


Ivorydale, Ohio 







































































Dates to Remember 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 
Neilson, 1201 Sixteenth 


Chairman, Dr. 
Street, 


Conference on Consumer 


April 1 to 3 
Education, Columbia, Missouri. Ny 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


April 9 to 12—Conference on _ the 
Conservation of Marriage and _ the April 25 to 27—National Folk Festival, 
Family, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Washington, D. C. 


Cc air : ) fecenr EF ) . ik ‘ tae " 
hairman, Professor E. R. Groves. April 29 to May 3—Association for 


April 14—Pan American Day. Childhood Education, Milwaukee, Wis- 
April 17 to 20—Western Arts Associ- consin, Association headquarters, 122 
ation, Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincin- East 22nd Street, New York City. 
nati, Ohio. May 1—May Day is Child Health Day. 


April 22 to 27—National Notion Week. 
April 24 to 27—Annual convention of 
the for Health, 
Physical Recreation, 


A “Report on Child Health Day Activi- 
ties” in 1939 may be obtained from the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Association 
and 


American 
Education 








Dainty... 
Delicious... 
Digestible 





...a trio of adjectives to describe a trio of justly popu- 
lar desserts. Popular with all who serve many people each day 
—and popular with the people served, for they rest as gently 
upon the institutional budget as upon the patron’s digestion. 
Pudding made of Edelweiss Instant Chocolate Dessert . . . pie 
of Edelweiss Butter Scotch Dessert . . . and for the lighter 
palate, there’s nothing so good as a serving of tasty, colorful 
strawberry gelatine, or ONE OF THE FOURTEEN OTHER FLAVORS. 
For pleased patrons and greater profits, specify Edelweiss. 
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News Notes 


The Western Arts Association Con- 
vention will be held at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati from April 17 
to April 20. 
three-fold 


This convention, with its 
program, is of interest to 
instructors in many subject matter fields 
and on various levels from university 
to elementary school. 

The following chairmen of 
committees: Art—Miss 
University of Iowa; Home Economics— 
Miss Norma Albright, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and Industrial Arts—Mr. Frank 


special 


Edna_ Patzig, 


Moore, Cleveland Public Schools, assure 
a fine program. 


If you are planning a trip for this 
summer there are two places you should 
be sure to include in your itinerary— 
Cleveland Milwaukee. Cleveland 


because it is the meeting place of the 


and 


American Home Economics Association 
from June 23 to 27. Milwaukee because 
the National Education Association will 
convention there from 


hold its annual 


June 30 through July 3. 


At the suggestion of the Society of 
Visual Education and with the coopera- 
tion of industries, professional organ- 
izations and government units, Ray 
McCrory, director of Life Advisement, 
West Division High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has prepared a series of film 
slides covering most of the major indus- 
tries and professions. 

The material on Home Economics as a 
career includes: “Fields in home econom- 

management, dietetics, 
agencies, social welfare, 
teaching, extension, 
merchandising, _ real 


ics, institution 
health 

parent education, 
promotion work, 
estate, fashion advisor, research, jour- 
nalism, personnel work—Qualifications— 
Where employed—High school prepara- 
tion—Home economics courses, content 
service—Sal- 


public 


of courses—Government 
aries—Selected References.” 


Miss Ellen Pennell has been selected 
to direct the consumer relations activi- 
ties of the Associated Grocery Manv- 
facturers of America, Inc. Formerly Di- 
rector of Home Economics at Iowa 
State College and successively associate 
editor of two national magazines, Miss 
Pennell is well equipped for her new 
position. She will work closely with the 
women who direct the consumer service 
major grocery manu- 
She will also pro- 


mote more informative consumer advet- 


departments of 


facturing concerns. 


tising. 
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THILXOCHITL— or vanilla to you — is the 
Aztec word for this reddish brown orchid. The 
delicate flavor of Burnett’s pure Vanilla comes from 
this lovely flower. Small wonder that this famous 
extract is such a successful flavoring. And Burnett’s 
Vanilla is economical, too. 

The flavor is highly concentrated and always of 
uniform strength. It costs only about two mills 
more per cake to use than a cheaper, inferior ex- 
tract. Moreover, other more expensive ingredients 
are never ruined in desserts, cakes, and frostings 
by a harsh, unappetizing taste. 

Use Burnett’s pure Vanilla in your classroom or 
demonstration work. You will successfully demon- 
strate to your students the importance of using the 
best for perfect flavor success and true economy. 


BURNETT'S 
pure VANILLA 


In Praise of 


FOODS 


The Text that “Comes 
Out” as Well as an 
Accurately Measured 
Recipe. 


BY HARRIS AND 
HENDERSON 


. more complete and stimulating . . . containing many 
facts and topics closely connected and interesting to a student 
of foods. The material is carefully organized so as to pro- 
vide information, many interesting class activities, and excel- 
lent suggestions for pupil activity and research. The Nu 
trition section is especially good, providing adequate mate- 
rial for the thinking high school pupil who wishes definite in- 








“It is the best all-around foods text and the most up-to- 
date book of its kind that I’ve ever seen for high school 
use.’”"—M. Margare Tyner, Vocational Home Economics 


Teacher, Goldsmith, Indiana. 





The List Price of FOODS is $1.76 


Publishers 


formation on the everyday food problems of her family.” 
A. May Fillingham, Milne High School, Albany, New York 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 

















—A lively book on the social arts 


CUES FOR YOU 


By 
MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


Author of “Your Clothes and Personality” 





ERE at last is the long needed guide 
to the social arts for boys and girls. 
In her informal, entertaining style, which 
has proved so popular with high-school 
students, Mrs. Ryan charm, 
grooming, courtesy, the problems of host 


discusses 


and guest, behavior at home and in public, 
interests, poise, and popularity. This text- 
book not only shows the student correct 
manners, but maps a course for a sound 
mental, physical, and spiritual life. It is 
abundantly illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. Octavo, 340 pages. 
Tentative $1.50 


—To be published late in April by 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 
NEW YORK 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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TEACH, UNDER HOME-LIKE 

CONDITIONS, with HOME-LIKE 

UNIT-KITCHEN 
FURNITURE 


If your Home Economics departments 
are not using up-to-date, home-like, 
kitchen furniture, start plans at once to 
refurnish your kitchens with 


Kewaunee Unit 
Kitchen Furniture 


Make your students outstanding for 
their practical knowledge of good cook- 
ing and kitchen management. Send for 
Kewaunee Catalog showing 12 ideal 
floor plans and complete line of 
Kewaunee Unit Kitchen Furniture 








Kewaunee Serving Table 


No. 


U6350 and General Service 
‘ 5520 


~ Chair No, U-652¢ 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres, and Gen. Mar. 

271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 








Kewaunee Black Linoleum or Welded Fibre Kewaunee Utility and 


Cabinet Sinks 


Storage Cabinet No. U-6185 
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(Continued from page 129) 


The Author and Journalist offers 
Up-To-Date Teacher professional advice on how to write for 


(Continued from page 106) the magazine and radio market and 
where to sell the finished product. It is 
of particular value for beginners for it 


a 
emphasizes the necessity of slanting 
Avent, Joseph, The Excellent Teacher. stories for various trade publications 


THE 4 Barr, A. S., “The Systematic Study of Teachi and gives the latest tips on the liter 
BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL and Teaching Efficiency,” Jonvach of y vend market + 


tion Research, May 1939. 








Baxter, B., “‘Rating Teachers’ Personal Effec 
tiveness,” National Educatiowal Association 
Journal, 27:81, March 1938. 





Bode, Boyd, Fundamentals of Education. 
Bossing, Nelson, Teaching sn Secondary Schools, f eee 

Chapter II, The Teacher. F The PENNSYLVANIA 
Chittenden, G., “They Don’t Eat Chocolates,” S a STATE COLLEGE 


Scribner's Magazine, April 1938. 


Class of 1938, Were We Guinea Pigs, University 
High School, Ohio State University. SUMMER SESSIONS 
, } , . Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
7 he Evidence Dewey, John, How We think. Adult Education; Child Development and 
Three out of five teachers of Douglas, Harl, Modern Methods in High School — susiatlonstios’ soa Home 
Teaching. Management; Nutrition; School Cafeteria 


cookin ro - whose business it is : oi : ' Management; Related ‘Arts and Crafts; 
6 A si 2 ay 5 Is the Fish nrg ret pee Economics Education. Seminars 
know cook books — prefer 1933, cy Sregrerews ucation, November and research in home “ere 
fannie F: .o ies INTER-SESSION—June 11 to june 28 
Fannie Farmer's “The Boston Georgia State Department of Education, The MAIN | SUMMER SESSION— July tte 


: rj -Sc ; - < ( I t Work. 
Cooking-School Cook Book oa n ve re POST SESSION—August 12 te August 30 
over all oth > y } , “ook Gooc ykoontz ess, eacher Hated anc ues Courses satisf certification and degree 
er gel eral cc k ong laa of Home Economics, Febru requirements. *gplendid environment, con- 
books.* ducive to health and happiness. Moderate 
Harap, Henry and Others, The Changing Cur expenses. For catalogue, address 
* Based on over 600 signed statements. riculum. DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Herrington, Evelyn, Homemaking—An IJ/nté Room 112 Home Economics Building 
Th R grated Teaching Program. THE a, a a 
ate oO e ennsyivania 
€ Meason Hounchell, P., “My Best Teacher,” Peabody bd : 
- Journal of Education, pp. 253-255, January 
For 43 years the author, her | 1939. 
assistants, her successors and Kilpatrick, William H., The Teacher and Society, 


Chapter av ™ The —— as a_ Person; 
her ublishers have studied Chapter IX, The Teacher and the Community 
teste P revi _ | this bo k TI e Kilpatrick, William H., Foundations of Method F A S H | O N D l G E ST 
i ae DOOR, Lancelot, W. H., Handbook of Teaching Skills A quarterly magazine sponsoring youm 
present edition (the Sth com- Myers, Alonzo F., Cooperative Supervision bss gp ne —— a ae 
at a i<j i”@oaCc alg the Public Schools, Chapter IV, Improvement the shortest reading time, the hi 
plete revision) is as reliable as | fr rhein st tatten, Siteainion tas 


a dictionary and as up-to-date | Spafford, vol, Fundamentals of Teaching Home Sample copy 25c. 
as a chromium kitchen . mean , —— Write for special student group rate. Addreni 
Nynne, John P., The Teacher and the Cur 
riculum. FASHION DIGEST 
Maude and Lyle, Mary S., Home 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 


Williamson, Mz 


The Results making Education in High School. 


1,886,000 copies sold. cabeaenaneas 


















































ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Room 1521—25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
34 Beacon St. ‘ ‘ Established 1885. Some of best epenings in 1939 were in Home Economics. Many in College and Uai- 
Boston, Mass. versity work. Splendid Secondary school vacancies. Vocational qualifications in strong demand. 
Write for information and 1940 forecast. Corresponding Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
(Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies.) 











CLARK - BREWER NEW YORK — MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE KANSAS CITY 
58th YEAR Flatiron Bldg. “ Palace Bldg Columbia Bldg N. Y. Life Bldg. 


AVAILABLE NOW CHICAGO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS wanted for High Sehools & Colleges. 
. LYON & HBALY BLDG One fee registers in all offices. ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 

Revised 
me 


INSTITUTION RECIPES a 
Standardized Large Quantities | TEACHERS  Well-qualified teachers ef Home Economics are in 
' w for administrators and | 
by Emma Smedley AGENCY fereirsined lin Home Eonnonies “Edueation, Contig 
Includes Cooking Temperatures Fe nll Esone mies: we receive many alle, tor hese revere 
Additional Recipes 1S NATIONWIDE (201, ‘Stover Bidy., 28 E- Jackson Bivd.,  Chicage, 


Menus for Special Occasions 
Valuable for Food Purchaser — 


as well as for the Cook 
. 1939 offered great op- Excellent college positions ix 
Price $3.00 portunities to Home H U G H E S eluding department eet 
Emma Smedley Publisher Peanemies teachers, TEACHERS AGENCY chips fer teachers with 1 
2 E. Jaskaon | Blvd. ohleaee, uu. degrees. Also very fine 


Six East Front St. Media, Penna. 1940 should repeat. and suburban openings. 
—— 
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Dane just the Way 
Your Want Them ! 

Tell ‘‘at a glance’ when roast 
is done to your liking—with 
method recommended by leading 
cooking authorities. Retains juice 
and flavor. Reduces excessive 
shrinkage, Accurate, easy-to-read, 
Safe to use, Easy to clean chro- 
mium finish. On sale at drug, 
hardware, department stores or 
sent post paid, 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTE 
a word 


TO THE WISE! 


When you get the new 
revised edition of 


QUANTITY 
COOKERY 


By Nola Treat and 
Lenore Richards you 
will find in it 70% more 
material than there is in 
the old edition which 
has for fifteen years 
been the standard book 
on menu-planning and 
cooking for large num- 
bers. 343 pages. $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





Roast Meat 
THERMOMETER 


























SEND FOR IT! 


New, revised edition of the 
Carnation Cook Book, more 
beautiful than ever. 96 pages, 
gorgeous full-color food pie- 
tures, hundreds of recipes. 
Send 15c, coin or stamps, to 
Carnation Co., Dept. 703, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


HE OR/G/NAL NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 


IT’S BALANCED NOURISHMENT 











Old Into New 


(Continued from page 104) 





with the already established color of the 
rug, blinds, woodwork, and paper. 
Samples were brought into the room in 
order that a suitable fabric might be se- 
lected for each piece of furniture. Prob- 
lems concerning suitability, appropriate- 
ness, durability and harmony with the 
entire color and texture plan were dis- 
A blue cotton friezette priced 
at thirty-nine cents a yard was selected 
for the sofa, a deep mulberry and gold 
striped fabric costing one dollar a yard 
for the small chair and a flower printed 
cotton for the chair to be slip covered. 

Before starting the actual work of up- 
holstering, the students carefully exam- 
ined the condition of the furniture. 
They found the seat of the small chair 
sunken and worn and decided to pad it 
with pieces cut from an old cotton quilt. 
These strips were cut and_ securely 
tacked in place to make the chair com- 
fortable as well as to improve its ap- 
pearance. Since the striped material was 
destined for this chair, careful cutting 
was important. From a worn sheet they 
made a pattern to fit the chair, cut each 


cussed. 


‘section from the striped material, and 


pinned it carefully in place. With small 
tacks and an upholsterer’s needle, each 
piece was stretched firmly into place and 
securely fastened. 

While one group was working on the 
striped chair, another group removed 
the carved wood trim from the back of 
the sofa, disposed of the covered cords, 
which had divided the back into three 
parts, and completely changed the ap- 
pearance of the sofa pattern. The three 
seat cushions were covered and finished 
with corded seams. 

When the third group examined the 
condition of the chair for which they 
were to make a slip cover, they found 
the seat cushions badly in need of repair. 
The springs were bent and broken, and 
the cushion was quite out of shape. This 
group of girls decided to consult a local 
who agreed to make the 
necessary for one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. After the chair was 
repaired the girls prepared the cover. 

The next problem was the selection 
of draperies for one full length window 
and two half length windows at either 
side of the fireplace. Since each of the 
three pieces of furniture was uphol- 
stered in a different fabric, the girls de- 
cided that one of these three fabrics 
should be as draperies for the 
windows. The flowered print was se- 
lected because it could be hung in soft 
folds, and it was interesting against the 
neutral coloring of the walls. These 
students then studied the various types 


upholsterer 
repairs 


used 


SECOND: 


THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, 


TO YOUR 
what fun the girls 


BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your spring ward- 
robe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set—$1.50 











WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? In 


this set you will find THREE helps in answering 
this question: 


FIRST: A set of 38 colored collars of durable 


art paper, large size, 12x18, with eye- 
lets and ties, to test becomingness of 
colors on each girl. These 38 colors 
are standard gradations of the color 
wheel, not colors that change with 
each season 


A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE 
types of blondes, brunettes, titians, 
and gray-haired types, so you may 
find JUST where you belong 


listing the 


most becoming colors that each type 
can wear. 


ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see 
have! 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











ENLIST 


enlist 

in the Women'sField Army of the 
American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, and help in the inten 
sive war against this disease. 


educate 

yourself and others to recognize 
early symptoms that may indi 
cate cancer. 


save 

some of the 150,000 who may die 
this year unless promptly treat 
ed. Early cancer can be cured. 


join your 
local unit 
now! 





or send your 
enlistment fee 


of $1.00 to 

AMERICAN SOCIETY 
for the 

CONTROL otCANCER tan 


$50 Madison Ave.,N.Y. a4 a, 
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Meet Jessie— 
The Home Economics Baby 


One of the famous Chase Dolls, 
designed for home economics 
classes that teach child care. 


Just about everything can be 
done with Jessie—bathing, ear 
and nose swabbing, powdering, 
feeding, hygienic care, dress- 
ing, making clothes, and laun- 
dering. ° 


The special waterproofed cover- 
ing neither cracks nor peels; 
permits daily bathing without 
detriment to the finish or dam- 
age to the filling. Raised fea- 
tures and flexible joints make 
her seem real, and add fun to 
class demonstrations. 


The widespread use of the 
Chase Baby for twenty-five 
years by hospitals, Red Cross, 
mothers’ clinics, public and 
private schools gives proof 
that it meets all technical re- 
quirements. 


For full information write to: 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 





























McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion 'Ilustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
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of draperies and methods of construc- 
tion. The difficult task of making and 
hanging curtains was simplified by elimi- 
nating glass curtains which obstructed 
the view and kept out light. Straight 
curtains falling from the top of the win- 
dow to the floor were used because they 
added to the vertical design of the room. 
A heading of French pleats was pinned 
with commercial fasteners to the incon- 
spicuous cream colored tin rods and a 
deep hem at the bottom gave enough 
weight to make the curtains hang well. 

During the process of re-styling this 
living room, the question of appropriate 
and efficient artificial lighting was also 
discussed. The candle-decked chandeliers 
and wall bracket lights over the fireplace 
were removed and a good indirect unit 
was used on the ceiling which provided 
better light than all three had given be- 
fore. A floor lamp and a table lamp, 
which had been part of the original plan, 
were placed conveniently for the various 
needs of the family. 

As the class members observed the 
change they had made in this room, they 
found one thing which seemed to detract 
from its effectiveness. The fireplace built 
of outdoor brick and gray cement mor- 
tar, was inconsistent with other furnish- 
ings, so, after many discussions pro and 
con, it was painted to match the wood- 
work. 

At last the project was finished to 
everyone’s satisfaction and the entire 
cost was under forty dollars. 


Sora 


12 yds. blue cotton friezette 
11 yds. upholstering cord 


Larce CHam 

6 yds. flower print cotton fabric 
SMALL CHAIR 

2 yds. cotton striped fabric 
CurTAINS 


8 yds. flower print cotton fabric 
3 curtain rods 


PAINT 


Y%, gal. Ivory white semi-luster 
1 qt. Ivory flat tone (fireplace) . 


PAPER 


4 double rolls at 35c 
30 yds. builders canvas 
Paste and tacks 


LABOR 
For tacking canvas 


Papering at 40c per roll 
a tod ne 

The Pe nin of having had Ben an 
experience are many. One student who 
intends to marry and live on a small in- 
come has told her fianc her plan to 
furnish the home with second-hand fur- 
niture which she intends to upholster 
and slip cover. Others are looking for- 
ward to helping their mothers with simi- 
lar problems. Some of them plan to 
teach home furnishing classes in high 
schools by this direct method, These 
students experienced as much joy in 
working on this project as the home- 
maker who was able in this way to 
change her living room from its worn 
and dull state into the modern, comfor- 
table room she desired for her family. 





OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 24-August 2 

Ceurses in Household Administration and 
Child Development; Clothing, Textiles, and 
Related Arts; Foods and Nutrition; Home 
Economics Education; I i ; 
and Home E E: i 

Regular staff members supplemented 

by visiting instructors, including: 
MISS BERNICE CHAMBERS 

School of Retailing, New York University 
MISS DOROTHY GATTON 

Rhode Island State College 
DR. MARY SWARTZ ROSE 

Professor of Nutrition, 

Columbia University 
DR. MARION C. PFUND 

Professor of Foods and Nutrition, 

Cornell University 
DR. KATHERINE w. ROBERTS 

Merrill-Paimer Sc 
MRS. GLABYS HOAGLUND GROVES 

Chapel! Hill, 
MISS ROSE COLOGNE 

. Coordinator, Wichita, Kansas 
MRS. RUTH FOREST 

Assistant State Supervisor 


Conference for City Supervisors, June 24- 


July 3, led by MISS SUSAN BURSON, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

For Summer Bulletins, address: 
Director of Summer Session 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis Oregon 


Authorized by State Board of 
Higher Education 

















MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 
Placement Bureau 
We are equipped to supply competent 
dietitians for school lunch rooms, lunch- 
room managers and assistants, This service 
is gratis to employers. 


332 Bulkley Building Cleveland, Ohio 

















Have You Ever Seen 
a Pattern 


that was printed all in one piece ready- 
to-cut; can be cut on any ordinary 
home table; has lengthening and 
shortening adjustment feature; printed 
sewing lines; printed tape lines; pins 
scientifically marked; no guesswork 
and no more problems? 


National Patterns have all 
these features. 

Write today for your copy of the 140- 
page Fashion Booklet showing exclu- 
sive styles and explaining our special 
introductory prices for home econom- 
ics teachers and Home Demonstration 
Agents. 


NO OTHER PATTERN LIKE IT 





Dept. S.P. ry") 
National Pattern Company, Inc. 
iz Varick Street 
lew York, N. Y. 
a. send Fashion Booklet for which | encios 
10c in stamps or coin to cover the cost of han 
dling and mailing. 
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Armour and Company takes a lot of time and Important because good meat, well prepared, 
trouble to prepare its scores of meat products. brings an abundance of health value, whole- 
We want to be certain they’re of high, unvarying someness and flavor to virtually every diet. Let’s 
quality ... for meat’s the mainstay on America’s look at the place of meats like Armour’s Star 
tables. in the diet, in more detail... 
OVES 
NORMAL DIETS CALL FOR SOLID NOURISHMENT... 
Re 4 gy . r 3 oh . i‘ . . . + 
2 of a de Co And that’s why meats like Armour’s Star Ham, 
er ae : ene Star Branded Beef and Lamb become vital 
» main dishes of healthful, hearty menus. They're 
: - * ar Oe bee Se rich in iron and phosphorus to build good 
regon blood and strong bones...tissue-building pro- 
tein. They provide vitamins A, B and G. And 
ee equally important, they're appetite-wakers. 
7 They add zest to meals... stimulate the diges- 
: ’ tive processes...make young and old alike say: 
etent i Tana / 1 “Aah. That’s good!” 
unch- 
ervice 
Ohio 
—E 
—t 
— For Toddlers and Teens, Meat is a Necessity 
nm Pediatricians start countless babies on Armour’s Star Bacon as 


their first meat food. Hosts of two-year-olds gobble chopped beef, 
lamb, liver, chicken regularly, And high school training tables 
are loaded with thick, juicy steaks. Why? Because all ages... 
toddlers to teens .. . need meat’s mineral and protein store for 


t and : 
srinted sound, vigorous growth and development. 
5 pins 
sswork — When the Arrow Goes Up... 
Meat Helps Bring it Down! 

> a4 i) : Doctors say nowadays: “Reduce . . . but 

don’t starve doing it!” And that’s why 
2 140- / tr. meat is important to the reducing diet. Lean meats, like Star Beef 
exclu- and Lamb, cooked without sauces or gravy. For meats like these 
speci i , speed up the body’s use of other foods...without the risk of protein 
onom- starvation. They help the over-weight cut down the size of their 
rration bs meals... yet leave them satisfied. 
E IT x *« * 
oe 


P, 4-40 It costs more to prepare and deliver to you products of extra quality like 
Armour’s Meats, 
We cannot afford to incur these costs unless you, as a consumer, recognize the 





xtr lity we give our products. 

of han- extra quality we give I " 
Advertising is the thriftiest means of acquainting you with these extra values, so 
that we can continue to produce quality food products for the American consumer, 





ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


MAY, 1940 
































Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking 
Soda, which are identical, cost but a few 
cents a package. They serve so many needs 
in the home that important savings can be 
made by keeping a supply always on hand. 
So make it a point to buy several packages 
at a time. You'll need one, of course, in the 
pantry, another in the cleaning closet—a 
third in the medicine cabinet. 

Our Baking Soda is pure Sodium Bicar- 
bonate U.S.P., and can always be used when 
that dependable remedy is required for the 
treatment of hyperacid indigestion, as a 
cleansing gargle or to soothe the pain of 
minor scalds and burns. An excellent denti- 
frice, too. Teach your family to rely on our 
Baking Soda for these needs just as you rely 
upon it in your cooking. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, N.Y 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-six years we have specialized in provid- 
ing Home Economics Educators with reliable illus- 
trative materials consisting of educational samples, 
charts or exhibits of high grade products. Lesson 
helps and valuable teaching suggestions are also 
published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. This 
Service is provided through the cooperation of sev- 
eral of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1940-41, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B, Wadsworth, Director 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 














ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2. “Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnishing.” 


By Mable Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


A bulletin of assistance to all types of adult study groups 
—Extension Service, Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational classes or the usual adult classes. Also of use 
to home economics teachers, since the problems can be 
adapted to suit the interests, needs and experiences of high 
school students. 

The units are well worked out and each contains a number 
of problems for group and individual study. Approximately 
90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


which are especially appropriate for use in Home Economics 
classes. Printed with special glossy surface, suitable for framing 
with or without glass. Sent in an art container with descriptive 
foreword. All paintings by famous artists. 

Includes: “The New Bonnet”, “Two Women of the Tache- 
banacho and a Hairdresser”, “The Flemish Girl Spinning”, “Tea 
Leaves’, “A Visit to the Nursery”, “The Child Knitting’, “Juanna 
of Austria”, “Charlotte of France”, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


. * 468 Fourth Avenue 
Practical Home Economics New York City 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








